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PENITENTIARY, BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

The view which we give of this well-known structure represents 
the buildings and locality as seen looking southwest. The build- 
ing in the distance is the hospital, and the city of New York is 
seen also in the extreme distance. There is a fine garden on the 
slope, which is seen circling towards the river, and on the borders 
of the river a fine road extends the entire length of the island. 
Everything in and about the neighborhood speaks of neatness, 
and a high state of discipline and cultivation. The Peniteatiary 
is situated opposite the foot of Fifty-fifth Street, on Blackwell’s 
Island, at midway between the eastern and western shores ; it is 
of blue building stone, quarried from the rock of the island. In 
the front and rear walls of the middle part of the structure, the 
stone is squared and laid in courses, and some of it quite well 
hewn ; the walls of the building, with this exception, are of rub- 
ble masonry. The middle building measures sixty-five by seventy 
feet, and the wings each fifty by two hundred feet, the entire length 
being four hundred and sixty-five feet. The middle building is 
four swries high ; a hall in the first and second stories, eight fect 


wide, extends from front to rear, and is crossed at right angles by 
another hall, dividing these stories each into four parts; some of 
the rooms in these stories are twenty-five by twenty-seven feet. 
These two stories are occupied by the keeper as his residence. 
The third story is one open room, sixty by sixty-six feet, far- 
nished with seats, etc., and used as a chapel; a dwarf partition 
through the middle serves to separate the males’ and females. 
The fourth story is also one open room, and is used at present as 
the hospital for the male convicts. The middle building is fifty- 
five feet high to the top of the battlements, and the top of the 
cupola is at an elevation of seventy-seven feet. The two wing 
buildings contain the convict cells; the males are confined in the 
northern wing, and the females in the southern. The cells are 
constructed in a compact manner, forming an isolated structure, 
twenty by one hundred and sixty-five feet, located centrally with- 
in the area of the wing building; the surrounding court or hall 
separating it from the exterior walls, being thirteen feet wide and 
twenty-nine feet high ; the cells are placed back to back, four tiers 
_ high, the doors opening on iron galleries, which extend along the 


entire front of the cell structure, and communicate with stone 
stairs at the end nearest the middle building. There are thirty- 
two cells in each row in the northern wing, and thirty in the 
southern, making two hundred and fifty-six and two hundred and . 
forty—in all four hundred and ninety-six cells. The cells in the 
northern wing measure three and a half by seven feet, and six feet 
nine inches high. The institution is a credit to the State of New 
York, and the country generally, conducted as it is in the most 
thorough and perfect manner, and being officered in the most ad- 
mirable way, by men who thoroughly understand their business, 
and who take a pride in its proper discharge. It has long become 
an exploded idea that brutality and the utmost severity were alone 
the proper means of reclaiming the criminal; something else be- 
sides the lash is requisite for reformation. Gentle but decided and 
judicious clemency has been adopted in this and many other like 
institutions throughout the country, and with the most salutary 
success. No matter how vile the criminal may be, there remains 
still upon his soul the half-effaced image of God, and we cannot 
treat him like a brute, who, in the eye of Heaven, is our brother. 
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HILDEBRAND: 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE UNCLE’S MISSION. 


Ir was with some misgivings that Michacl, Duke of Palermo, 
approached the apartment where he knew he should find his niece. 
His was a heart not naturally bad, nor had he any wish to do 
wrong of his own accord. He had commenced the dangerous 
path. Dangerous, we call it, because it was one that endangered 
the life of the soul’s true happiness, in that it brought woe to 
others. Dangerous, because its terminus was lost in darkness ; 
for the moment a man turns aside from the path of truth, he no 
longer can count with certainty upon the way of the future. 
When truth is thrown away, there is no longer any good in the 
morrow upon which the will can fix itself. He had commenced 
this path, not with the thought that evil would come of it, but in 
hopes of gain. For the sake of being Duke of Palermo, he had 
sold his self-government to the cardinal, and now he was paying 
the penalty. 

As the duke moved thoughtfully towards the girl’s chamber, he 
wished that the need of his present task had never come. He 
would almost have given up his dukedom to be relieved from the 
work; but he was one of those men who could not be easily 
swerved from a purpose, and he had unfortunately resolved to do 
the will of the cardinal. He loved his niece as well as such a 
man can love; but that was no obstacle now, for he had crushed 
that love beneath the purpose he had in view. 


Fontani entered Angela’s room, and found her at work upon a 
piece of embroidery. She laid aside the light frame and needles 
as her uncle approached, and arose to hand him a seat. She saw 
that he looked troubled, and that his face wore a look of sternness 
which was not wont to rest there. It required but little to excite 
her fears, and this was sufficient. She trembled as she resumed 
her seat, and her check paled as she noticed her uncle’s embar- 
rassment. 

“ Angela,” he said, “‘I am sorry to have come upon the busi- 
ness which has brought me here, but I trust that you will have 
the good sense to view the matter in its true light. You must be 
aware, my dear niece, that in this world we are often obliged to 
give way to circumstances beyond our control. We are none of 
us the children of our own begetting, nor can we escape the de- 
erees of that fate which hangs over us. Disappointment is the 
lot of all, and he, or she, is the most worthy who meets it with 
the most fortitude.” 

“True,” returned Angela; “and I hope I may bear with forti- 
tude all disappointments which cannot be avoided—disappoint- 
ments which seem to be the will of God. But what is the subject 
now ?” 

“You know I told you, when I brought you away from the 
buccaneer’s vessel, that you should marry as you pleased.” 

“ Of course you did, and I believed you. I felt sure that my 
uncle would not deceive me.” 

“IT would not deceive you willingly, Angela,” returned the 
duke, while his eyes drooped with the falsehood he was telling; 
“but I am sorry to tell you now that what I said then cannot be. 
The cardinal is determined upon your marriage with young de 
Villani.” 

*‘ And have you consented ?” asked the fair girl, as she fixed 
her eyes upon her companion. 

“ How could I avoid it ?” 

* Have you consented ?” 

was obliged to.” 

“ That I shall be the wife of Nicholas de Villani?” 

“To.” 

“But perhaps the cardinal will give over the design if you urge 
him.” 

The duke was startled by the strange manner in which Angela 
spoke. Her words were low and distinct, and they seemed to 
come forth without thought or feeling. Yet she must have had 
feeling, for her face was as pale and rigid as cold marble. 

“You should know the cardinal better than that,” said Fon- 
tani. ‘‘ What he says is law here, and from his deeision there is 
no appeal.” 

* Are there none, then, above the cardinal ?” 

“Not in Palermo.” 

«But elsewhere there are.” 

“Very true; but to reach them you would have to leave the 
city, and from Ludovico’s watchful eye it is difficult to escape.” 

“But you might help me in this. With your assistance I might 
reach some other place where the cardinal’s power could not reach 
me. You urged me back to the danger—” 

“ Ah,” interrupted the duke, “‘ but I did not then know of the 
danger.” 

“Very well,” continued Angela, in the same strange tone, 
“‘the danger has come, and now you will not help me out of it?” 

“How am I to do that ?” 

“By helping me away from the city.” 

“It cannot be done.” 

“ Then speak plainly, my lord duke. You mean that I must 
marry with the marquis.” 


“ Why, the thing cannot be avoided.” 

“Yet I would have it more tangibly from your lips. Have you 
pledged yourself to this end? That is, have you given your word 
to the cardinal that this marriage shduld take place ¢” 

“Yes, Angela, I have.” 

Angela’s eyes were turned downwards, but there were no tears. 
There was a slight rising of the bosom, a perceptible tremor of 
the nether lip, and a more rigid cast of the features, but that was 
all. The duke gazed upon her for a long while in silence, but 
he could make nothing of her thoug hits. 

“Angela,” he said, at length, as he moved his seat nearer to 
her, and took her hand, “I am sorry this thieg is so; but it can- 
not be helped. I hope you will bear it with fortitude. Perhaps 
you may be perfectly resigned, for the cardinal will see to it that 
de Villani behaves himself faithfully towards you.” 

“(, Iam resigned to the will of God,” calmly returned the 
maiden. “If this is a fate that cannot be escaped, surely I shall 
not make myself more miserable than need be.” 

“By my soul, Angela, I am glad to find you so reasonable 
about the matter, for I had feared that you would be altogether 
different.” 

“No, signor; I shall do nothing unreasonable.” 

“ But I had feared that yout attachment for Francis de Mora 
would blind you to reason.” 

“O, no, my uncle.” 

Angela worked hard, as she said this, to keep her feelings 
back. 

“ By the way, did you know that de Mora had left the city?” 
asked the duke. 

“Left the city!” repeated Angela, with a start. 

“Yes.” 

“ Whither has he gone?” she asked, more calmly. 

* No one knows.” 

“‘ Perhaps he fled from danger.” 

“He may have thought there was danger, but I know of none 
he had to apprehend,” said the duke. 

“But yet he may have knownit. However, perhaps it is better 
that he has gone. He would not wish to see me married to a 
rival, and now he will be spared the pain. I am glad he is not 
here.” 

“ So am I,” responded Fontani, with considerable animation, 
“and I am glad you feel so properly on the subject.” 

“And now,” asked Angela, “how long before the cardinal 
means that this marriage shall be consummated?” 

“In about a week. That will give you ample time for pre- 
paration.” 

“ Yes—that is time enough,” returned the maiden, as she took 
up her embroidery. 

The duke had got through with his task in a manner that far 
exceeded his most sanguine hope, and when he arose to depart, 
he laid his hand upon the maiden’s head, and thanked her for the 
manner in which she had received his communication. As soon 
as he was gone, Angla threw down her work, and started to her 
feet. The whole expression of her face was changed as if by 
magic. The drooping eyes gleamed with a quick fire, the deli- 
cately pencilled nostrils were distended, the lips half opened, and 
the blue veins were more plainly marked. The hands were firmly 
clenched above her swelling bosom, and one of the small feet was 
put resolutely forward. 

“OQ!” she uttered, as she clasped her hands more tightly to- 
gether, “how little does that man know me. But I know him in 
his every thought. Marry with Nicholas de Villani? O, what 
blasphemy! Thank God, I have yet a heart to feel, and a soul 
to attest its rights. I know their plotting—I know how much the 
duke owes to the cardinal—I know how strong the prelate is, and 
how abject is my uncle. If Francis has gone, he is safe, and I, 
too, will go.” 

Angela did really know every point in her uncle’s character, 
and now that she had made him confess that he could not oppose 
the cardinal, she knew that his purpose was against her; and, 
knowing this, she also knew that no entreaties would move him. 
She felt sure that her uncle had entered into the compact, and 
that now he would be like a man of iron to deal with. She knew 
not what had been done against her lover, but she hoped that he 
had gone with Hildebrand, and she also hoped that the buccaneer 
would come for her. She believed, from what he had said, that 
he would watch over her. 

But Angela Fontani based not all her hopes upon others. She 
possessed a virtuous power in her own will, and with more than a 
mere passing hope she arose in her own strength of soul, and bid 
defiance to the machinations that were working against her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A SECRET ENEMY—A STRANGE RAREWELL. 


Let us return now to the deck of the buccaneer. The crew 
had been strangely startled by the report of the man who had 
come up from below, and they all crouched about the after com- 
panionway after their commander had gone down. 

When Hildebrand entered the cabin, he found the passenger 
seated upon the lounge, where he was rocking to and fro, and 
groaning as though in great pain. 

“Hark ye, my fine fellow,” exclaimed the buccaneer, as he 
sprang forward and laid his hand upon the man’s shoulder, “ what 
have you been up tonow? Speak. Out with it.” 

“O, I don’t know,” groaned the fellow, with a horrible contor- 
tion of feawres. “0, I’m racked with pain?” 

‘But what were you up to in the store-room ?” 

“O, lift me upon-a bed. My head swims. Where am I? 
Where ha¥e I been? Who are you?” 


The fellow gazed around with a wild, vacant stare as he spoke, 
and his fingers were woven tightly into his long black hair. 

“ He’s crazy,” said Francis, looking with pity upon the writh- 
ing features of the peasant. 

“Tt may be,” answered Hildebrand, but with an accent and 
look of doubt. 

“OQ! O!” groaned the strange man. “ Help me!” 

“ Hark!” fell from the lips of Carlini, as he started, and placed 
one hand to his ear. 

“What is it ?”’ asked Hildebrand. 

“Don’t you hear it, captain ?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“Stop your noise!” Carlini shouted, springing forward and 
pressing his hand upon the peasant’s mouth. “Now do you 
hear it?” 

“ Yes, plainly,” returned Hildebrand. “By Saint Paal, ’tis 
the rushing of water!” 

As he spoke, he sprang towards the bulkhead, and tore open 
the door, and a fearful cry broke from bis lips as he looked at the 
scene thus opened to his view. 

The floor of the store room, which was two feet lower than the 
cabin floor, was flooded with water, and upon the starboard side, 
just between two large boxes, which were now almost afloat, 
could be scen the place where the water was rushing up. For the 
time the peasant was forgotten. Hildebrand called out for his 
men to come down, and every available means were used to stop 
the fearful leak, but without effect. Boxes were placed against 
it, but the force of the incoming torrent immediately forced them 
off. The leak was now more than two feet under water, and it 
was certainly more than a foot in diameter. 

“‘ Here’s the mischief,” cried one of the men, as he picked up a 
short-handled axe from a floating box. 

Hildebrand took it and examined it. It was a woodman’s axe, 
and of such a saape that it might easily be concealed beneath a 
person’s garments. There was no longer any doubt about the 
matter, for the buccaneer well knew who must have done the deed. 

“On deck! on deck, all hands!” cried thecommander. “ We 
can save ourselves, but we cannot save the brig!” 

As he spoke, he sprang from the water towards the cabin; but 
when he looked around for the peasant, that individual was gone. 

“ Where is he ?” Hildebrand shouted, as he reached the deck. 

“ That’s he,” returned the man at the wheel, pointing off over 
the larboard quarter. . 

Hildebrand looked and saw the fellow about a cable’s length off, 
paddling away upon the long lounge which had been in the cabin. 

“ Couldn’t you stop him ?” 

“No, signor,” returned the helmsman. “ He came up from 
the cabin, and threw the long seat overboard, and then followed 
it so quickly that no one could have stopped him.” 

“ Let’s fire into him,” cried Carlini, who had just come up. 

“No, no,” said Hildebrand, “we have no time to devote to 
him now. Down with the helm, and round in on the leq braces. 
We must turn our head in shore. Stand by the stern boat davits, 
Maldo. Steady—so. Belay the braces. Now clear away, and 
run up the purchases for the other boats. We must have them 
out as soon as possible.” 

These various orders the commander had given at intervals, 
and in quick, hurried tones, and the men as quickly hastened to 
obey. The peasant who had been the canse of all this was fast 
floating away to leeward, and was evidently endeavoring to make 
Serratine Cape. The brig was not more than two miles from the 
land, and was making towards a sandy beach about a league to 
the southward of Trapani. The water was rising fast, and the 
vessel was already sunk nearly to the channels. 

“Will you man the boats?” asked Maldo, after the two pin- 
naces had been got alongside. 

“Not yet,” said Hildebrand. ‘“ The beach is clear of rocks 
here, and if we run the brig ashore we may save some of our 
cargo. There is not much, to be sure, that will be valuable after 
this soaking, but yet there will be some things worth saving. I 
think we can reach the shore.” 

“ Perhaps we can,” responded Maldo. “ But we shall want our 
boats, even then.” 

“Of course ; and let every man secure his arms, too.” 

“ Hildebrand,” said de Mora, who had thus far been a silent 
spectator of the scene, “ what does all this mean ?” 

“Don’t you see ?” 

“Yes—I see that there is mischief afloat; but who is the 
author ?” 

The buccaneer pointed to where the peasant could still be seen 
like a small speck upon the water. 

“But there must be some one besidés him,’’ said de Mora. 

“Surely there must, but I can tell no more of that than you 
can. This may be a plan of the cardinal’s, but upon my soul, I 
doubt it. There is a heavy reward offered for my head, and this 
is most likely the plan of some adventurers to get it. They 
thought to entice me into Trapani.” 

“Then may they not send out soldiers to take us whenever we 
may land ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Then would it not be better to take to the boats and pull back 
to the island we have left ?” 

“And what should we do there?” said Hildebrand, with a 
smile. “No, no—if we are watched by soldiers, we shall be as 
safe in one place as another. But I think we can reach the 
mountains.” 

At this moment the man who had been stationed in the chains 
with the lead, reported five fathoms of water. The halyards 
were immediately let go by the run, fore and aft, and the sails 
clewed up, and in five minutes more the brig struck. 
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Since the boats had been alongside, everything of value that 
could be got at had been put into them, and a3 soon as the brig 
struck, the men grasped the rails and awaited their commander’s 
orders. 

“ Now get into the boats carefully,” cried Hildebrand, after he 
had given the orders for lowering the stern-boat. ‘ Let each man 
secure his weapons. Over, now.” 

In ten minutes all hands were in the boats, the painters were 
cast off, and then they made for the beach. Many an anxious, 
longing look was cast back upon the ill-fated brig, as the men 
rowed silently towards the shore, and more than one eye was 
moist as it rested upon the swaying fabric that so long had been a 
home to the crew. 

The boat in which were Hildebrand, de Mora, and the two 
principal officers, was the first to reach the beach, and as the for- 
mer leaped out upon the sand, he folded his arms across his breast, 
and looked off upon his vessel. 

“ Never mind,” he said, while the look of sadness that had been 
gathering upon his features gradually passed away, “you have 
served me well, my faithful bark, and I would as lief you would 
rest there as anywhere. Your timbers will soon be rent in twain, 
and then the Spaniard need no longer fear you. You are old, 
now, and your labors are done. Yet I would have kept thee a 
little while longer—till the maiden was safe, at least.” 


“You mean Donna Angela,” said de Mora, who had caught 
the commander’s words. 

“ Yes, Francis; but we may save her yet. There are many 
fustnesses among the mountains.” 

“ But she would leave the island.” 

“ There is no need of that. In a short time she may return to 
Palermo.” 

“ Return?” uttered Francis. “ Return to Palermo ?” 

“Ay. There is retribution in store for the cardinal,” said 
Hildebrand. ‘ Ludovico cannot always triumph.” 

“ But how is this to come!” 

“It will come, and for the present let that suffice you. If we 
can only get Angela away for a short time, she will be safe.” 

By this time the whole crew were landed, and after the various 
articles had been taken from the boats, the men gathered about 
their chieftain. 

“ Stave the boats!” ordered Hildebrand. 
that others can use them.” 

This command was quickly obeyed, and ere long the boats were 
total wrecks. 

“Ha! there goes the brig!” cried one of the men. 

All eyes were quickly turned in that direction, and it was seen 
that the vessel had indeed gone over. Her stern had been driven 
around, and she now lay upon her beam ends, with the sea break- 
ing mournfully over her. 

“T am glad of that,” said Hildebrand. “She will never give 
footing to man again. Now, my brave men, let us make the best 
of our way out of this. I have no doubt that there are soldiers 
upon the coast somewhere, ready to take us. I am sure now that 
those three horsemen whom we saw riding over the hills upon our 
little island, were leagued with the man who scuttled our vessel. 
They probably had a boat ready to convey them across to the op- 
posite coast, and if they have given the warning, the enemy may 
be down upon us. Follow me, and I will lead the way to a place 
where it shall be difficult for them to trouble us.” 

As Hildebrand spoke, he turned to the southward and started 
on, his men following in regular order. They carried, by turns, 
the articles they had brought with them, some carrying bags of 
money, some provisions, and some other articles of value that had 
been taken from the proud Spaniard. 

At the end of half a mile the captain turned to the left, around 
the base of a small, steep hill, and having passed beyond this, 
they entered a defile that led towards the mountains. The way 
was rough and rugged, but the men kept bravely on, and just at 
nightfall they reached the spot where Hildebrand had determined 
to stop for the night. It was a deep notch between three moun- 
tains, and there was only one entrance to it—an entrance, too, 
which a dozen men might have held against an army. 

“Here is our bivouac for the night,” said the leader. ‘Now 
stich of you as are fatigued may sleep. I shall keep watch for a 
while.” 

After Hildebrand had spoken, he withdrew to where grew a 
small cluster of mulberry trees, and here he sat himself down 
upon a stone, and for over an hour he remained there by himself. 
When he arose, it was dark, and he sought out Maldo and Carlini. 
With them he remained long in conversation. Their words were 
low and earnest, and ever and anon there came tones as if of 
entreaty. 

“J will seek rest now,” said Hildebrand, as he arose from his 
seat. ‘The men will be up before I am awake, and I wish you 
to tell them all I have said. Tell them, too, that my mind is 
made up. This will break the way, and save me much explana- 
tion. You will do this.” 

« Yes,” answered both the officers. 

“ Then good night.” 

Maldo and Carlini went away, and Hildebrand laid himself 
down upon the moss, and gathered his mantle about him to keep 
off the dew while he slept. 

Towards morning the men were all astir, 


“ Leave them not so 


d as Maldo and 


Carlini delivered to them the message of their commander, they 
* were filled with various emotions. They gathered together in 
small knots, and whispered with each other, while their counten- 
ances betokened that they felt far from happy. 

Before the sun rose, Hildebrand started from his rest, and hav- 
ing bathed himself in the basin of a small spring that gushed forth 
near at hand, he joined his men. Silently he partook of the plain 


fare that was prepared for the morning’s meal, and after this was 
done, his brave followers began to gather about him. 

“ Listen to me, my men,” he said, as he stepped upon a large 
stone. “Maldo and Carlini have, ere this, told you of my 
purpose.” 

“Yes,” cried an old, weather-beaten gunner; “they told us 
that you were about to leave us; but we hope it is not so to be.” 

“It must be so,” returned Hildebrand. ‘I am getting old 
now, and I would retire from the startling scenes that have so long 
surrounded me. When first I entered upon this life, I hoped to 
see my country free from the foreign yoke, and God knows I 
have done all that lay in my power to that end. But such is not 
to be the case. You know that a price has been set upon our 
heads, and for that reason alone have we held out so long against 
the Spaniard ; but now I hope to obtain an honorable amnesty for 
all my crew. The King of Spain is sick and tired of our doings, 
and he fears that we may yet excite an effective rebellion among 
the hardy men of Sicily. In view of this, he will be glad to buy 
us off by an honorable pardon, and as circumstances now stand, 
I have made up my mind to accept it. 

“ We have been proscribed over the land as buccaneers—our 
tyrants have branded us thus; but God knows, we have only 
stood out in the maintenance of rights which belonged to us For 
long ycars—ay, for ages—our country has been the mere football 
of forcign kings, and are we to be blamed that we hoped to gain 
freedom for ourselves and children? No! no! When I am 
called to lay my head upon the pillow of death, I can look back 
upon the life I have spent in enmity with the Spaniard, and feel 
that God will pardon me for all I have done. I have not done it 
for myself, but for my country. 

“Now, my men, we must separate for the present, but we shall 
meet again. We shall meet when I have a pardon for each and 
every one of you. I had not intended that this separation should 
have occurred so soon ; but the unexpected loss of our vessel has 
served to hasten matters. There are wrongs to be redressed in 
Palermo, and when that is done, I will either meet you in the 
mountains, or send for you to come to the city. God bless you 
all.” 

Big tears now rolled down the chieftain’s cheeks, and for a 
while his utterance was choked. The men wept, too, as stout 
hearts can always weep, and with low, broken murmurs they gath- 
ered more closely around their beloved commander. 

“ And must you go?” they said. 

“Yes,” was Hildebrand’s reply; “and I must set forth quickly, 
too, for I would reach Palermo to-night. You had better keep on 
towards the mountains of Corleone, for there you will find friends 
in abundance. But remember, you shall hear from me ere long, 
and there you shall settle for the remainder of life as you choose.” 


The old chieftain stepped down from the stone, and passing 
around among the men, he took each one by the hand. He 
blessed them all, and then he turned to his officers. 

“‘Maldo,” he said, “ you will lead the men safely to Corleone, 
and there let them rest.” 

“ Yes, my captain.” 

“Tt is well. And now, for the present, adieu!” 

Hildebrand turned away and wiped the tears from his eyes, and 
then he sought Francis de Mora. 

“Come,” he said, as he took the young man by the hand, “ you 
and I are to be companions yet.” 

There was a farewell wave of the hand, another murmured 
blessing, and then Hildebrand and his charge moved quickly 
away from the camp. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DUNGEON OF THE TRIBUNAL. 


Tue way which Hildebrand took, after he had left the defile 
that led to the place of the night’s bivouac, was through a pass 
between two hills, and in about an hour he struck upon a beaten 
track that led towards Aleamo. Thus far the two companions 
had travelled almost in silence. 

“Do you mean to go directly to Palermo?” asked Francis, 
after they had struck the path. 

Yes.” 

* But will it be safe ?” 

“We shall not enter the city to-night. At the convent of the 
Capuchins you can remain in safety, and when 1 go among the 
people it will be in deep disguise. If there is danger, we shall 
meet it this side of Palermo.” 

“ Then you think there may be danger ?” 

“Of course I do; but yet I hope to escape it. 
are men out after me.” 

“ And yet you are sure that if we can reach the convent we 
shall be safe,”’ said de Mora, in an earnest, anxious tone. 

* “Yes—there can be no danger more.” 

“T should like to know wherein that safety lies.” 

“You have my word for it, and now all that you can do is to 
trust me.” 

“O, I am not afraid to trust you,” quickly returned Francis. 
“ But you will not wonder that I have apprehensions.” 

“No—it is natural enough. I, too, have apprehensions, but 
they are for danger, as I have told you.” 

For some distance further they walked on in silence, and at 
length de Mora asked : ; 

“ Have your present crew been with you long ?” 

“ Most of them have been with me for over twenty years.” 

“So long as that ?” uttered Francis, in surprise. 

“Ay. They, like me, were proscribed because we lifted the 
standard of liberty in the mountains.” 

“T have heard of that. My father was of the number. There 
were some put to death then.” 


I think there 


“So there were,” returned Hildebrand, with a shudder. “The 
Spaniard hung forty of those who spoke for freedom. Then most 
of the others bowed their necks to the yoke; but an hundred of 
us fled to the seashore. We had money enough to build a vessel, 
and having equipped her, we set forth against Spain upon the 
sea. My life since then has been a checkered one. I have had 
many narrow escapes from Philip’s ships, but thus far I have 
braved the tyrant. Now, in my old age, if he will cry me quits, 
I will henceforth let him alone. I might have done this long ago 
—I might have done it when I found that my countrymen would 
not rise for freedom ; but then I could not, for I was like a hunted 
beast. My life, and that of every man with me, would have been 
taken. Now, however, I may make an honorable treaty of am- 
nesty and peace.” 

The sun was now half way to its meridian, and having reached 
a small spring, the two men sat down to rest themselves. They 
were in a deep valley, which seemed shut in on all hands by high 
hills, and the sides of which were mostly grown with wild fig aad 
olive. They had been sitting by the spring some ten minutes, 
when they were both started by the sound of a horn near at hand. 
The echo was so quick and distinct that they could not guess at 
the direction from which the sound came, but they sprang to their 
feet and quickly gazed around. 

“There’s danger here!” uttered Francis, as he instinctively 
rested his hand upon his sword-hilt. 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Hildebrand, drawing his own sword 
from its sheath. 

In a few moments more the horn was again heard; but this 
time the echo was cracked and broken. 

“ What an echo,” said de Mora. 

“ There were two horns there,” returned Hildebrand. “ Ay,” 
he quickly added, “and three! By Saint Paul, they are all 
about us!” 

“ Then let us bestir ourselves. If they are enemies we may 
hide.” 

“Perhaps they see us now. Hark! There is the sound of 
horses’ feet. They are nigh at hand, too.” 

“There is one of them!’ cried Francis, pointing in the same 
direction in which their course lay. 

The horseman thus pointed out was some twenty rods distant, 
and the moment he saw the two travellers, he pulled up his rein, 
and blew a shrill blast upon his horn. The peal was answered 
by many others in different directions. 

“There is no flight, surely,” said de Mora, as he drew his 
sword. 

“No—nor will there be use in fighting,” added Hildebrand, as 
he saw his companion’s movement. “If there be a score of them, 
as I suspect, and they be after us, then we shall make a sorry 
hand at defence. It will be safer to surrender.” 

“ And be taken to Palermo!” uttered the young man, with a 
cold shudder. 

Yes.” 

“ And be given into the hands of the cardinal] ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then it will be a sure step to the tribunal; and who ever 
came forth from there with life ?” 

Before Hildebrand could answer, half a dozen horsemen had 
broken through the surrounding thicket. They were government 
soldiers, and among them was an officer. Shortly there were 
more of them came up, and among them the buccaneer felt sure 
that he recognized the three whom he had seen upon the island of 
Levanso. 

“What ho, there! who are you?” cried the officer, as he rode 
up to the spring. 

“ Travellers,” returned Hildebrand. 

“ Ay, and heavy ones, I ween. Ha! Signor de Mora, you 
here ?” 

Francis recognized the officer as one whom he had often seen 
in Palermo, though he knew not his name. 

“Tam after a man called Hildebrand,” continued the soldier. 

“ That’s him,” shouted a man who had just come up. 

It was the peasant who had scuttled the brig. 

“ Ay—I am Hildebrand,” returned the buccaneer, seeing that 
denial would be useless. ‘‘ Now what do you want with me?” 

“You must go to Palermo with me,” said the officer. 

“ Then I suppose I had better submit at once, for you count up 
too strong for resistance.” 

“ You will be wise, certainly, not to put us to the need of force.” 

“ But you have nothing to do with me,” said de Mora. 

““O, yes, signor. I received a courier this morning, direct from 
the city, and you are wanted.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ The cardinal.” 

“ And did the cardinal send for me, too?’ asked Hildebrand. 

“‘T think not,” answered the officer. ‘“ You have to thank some 
good monks for your share of our attention ; though I think you 
are meant for Ludovico’s hands in the end.” 

Hildebrand’s hands trembled in his eagerness to get hold of the 
peasant, but that worthy individual kept well out of his way, and 
it was best for all concerned that he did. Both the prisoners gave 
up their swords, and without resistance they allowed their arms to 
be pinioned behind them. 

This, to the buccaneer, was a hard thing, and he felt the hot 
blood rush to his face as the bonds were placed upon him; but 
there was no help for it. Francis de Mora showed the most emo- 
tion under the operation, for his soul was filled with deadly fear. 
He thought not of the disgrace of being bound, but his mind 
leaped forward to the dread tribunal before which he was sure he 
should be brought. 
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BIARRITS AND VICINITY. 
On this and the next page, we 
give a series of engravings, giv- 
ing first, the costume of the 
women of Bayonne; second, a 
general view of Biarrits, Atalaye 
and the entrance of the fishers’ 
park, together with the coast of 
Spain, and a representation of the 
old port of Biarrits. Biarrits, in 
the district of Labour, and but a 
trifle over four miles from Bay 
onne—the picturesque costume 
of whose women forms the sub- 
ject of our first engraving—is a 
maritime town, to which its baths 
give an importance, though its 
pulation is only two thousand. 
tis thrown on the banks of over- 
hanging rocks, about one hun- 
dred and thirty feet above the 
level of the sea. The very deep 
sinuosity described by the coast 
at this point summons the waves 
and tides which monnt very high 
in this rocky gulf, and dash 
against the reefs with thundering 
noise. But then this tumultuous 
strife has the advantage of pro- 
ducing and keening up a light 
breeze which refreshes this tree- 
less and barren coast. In the 
course of time this furious and 
continual war has formed numer- 
ous excavations, of which the 
largest, forming a half-circle of 
thirty-six or forty paces diame- 
ter, with a height of eighteen or 
twenty, has received the tradi- 
tional name of the Chamber of 
Love. It is the sad story of the 
shepherd, Oura, and the shep 
herdess, Edera, who were driven 
by the rising tide into this cav- 
ern, which gave it its poetic name. 
The sea, beating the rocks, has - 
formed other cavities, called the 
Beths of Love. A true Temple 
of Venus is this fine country of 
Labour. The Baths of Love, 
like the Chamber of Love, are 
dangerous te those who dare con- 
front the fury of this terrible gulf 
of Gascony, and we are told of 
numerous young and beautiful 
bathers who have been carried 
off by the reflax in spite of the 
devotion of the boldest swim- 
mers. People will frequent it, 
notwithstanding these sad le- 
gends ; but it is prudent to avoid the Baths of Love, and to keep 
to the safe and commodious beach of the old port—see engraving 
—a little creek furnished with boats and all bathing materials, 
and means of saving too venturous, or too feebe swimmers. 
Here, everybody bathes promiscuously ; and :t is amusing, on cer- 
tain days of the week, to witness the arrival of numerous caravans 
of Bayonaese, who come to participate in the pleasures of the 
bathing season en cacolets—that is to say, on mulets carrying 
double saddles, on each side of which is placed a chair or a stool 
to accommodate the traveller and the driver; as to the weight, it 
is balanced by adding ballast to the lightest side. Here a:e the 
carriages of Bayonne, where they are found stationed a: the cor- 
ners of the principal street or square ; and it is proper to say, that 
the drivers are commonly young and pretty Basque girls, which 
adds not a little to the o~iginal charm of these easy vehicles. For 
a number of years the beach of Biarrits has been in possession of 
a well-deserved réputation. The bathing establishment is not 
fixed there, but the bay of the old port is preferred. There, the 
beach is softer, the water less agitated, and high, natural walls 
protect this point against the east and north winds. The air is 
alweys warm, and in tearing yourself from the embraces of the 
sea, you have nothing to fear from those sudden transitions from 
hot to cold, which often more than neutralize the effect of the 
bath, and require laborious reaction. A well-organized party of 
men are employed to follow the bathers, and to aid them on the 
first alarm, so that n> disaster is possible. Under the eye of 
excellent sw.mming-masters, who watch over the security of all, 


COSTUME OF THE WUMEN OF BAYONNE. 


even a child might yield to the caresses and rocking of the waves. 
In tne flanks of the rocks at the old port, spacious and commo- 
dious roads have been cut, which command views of the town, the 
sea, the beach, and the Doric colonnade cf the vast establishment 
of hot-baths, situated opposite and a short distance from the 
principal bathing-place. On following the path to the right, you 
arrive by an insensible slope to Atalaye—the cape, finely depicted 
in our engraving—whence the eye embraces the whole of an 
immense panorama. On one side, the revolving light which 
crowns the point of Saint Martin of Biarrits, the mouth of the 
Adour, the flotillas of fishing-boats, all tall masted vessels, going 
seaward, and the coast of Marencin, which seems to blend the 
horizon with the sea; on the other side, and to the left, the downs 
of Bidart, the pretty village of Gaethary, whose white houses are 
arranged in amphitheatrical form, Soroa and its battlemented 
tower, Fontarabia and the whole coast of Spain; at its base the 
waves dashing on the rocks and falling back in cascades, and 
before you the vast Atlantic. On the side opposite to Atalaye 
extends a superb beach covered with fine and soft sand—the resort 
of accomplished swimmers. Here they sometimes engage in rash 
strife with the tempestuous waves; but the directors of the baths 
have redoubled their cares and precautions on this special point, 
to obviate all danger. Shallops, each manned by full crews, are 
continually cruising from point to point, all ready to pick up 
imprudent bathers who trust too much to their own strength, or 
get astray in the rollers. On the other side of Moulin are many 
basins, where persons not expert in the art of swimming can 


bathe without any danger. Biar- 
rits, during the fine season, is of 
course a cosmopolitan congress 
of celebrities of all sorts, standing 
out, in the manner of portraits, 
from a background of numerous 
nobodies. There is no watering- 
place which cannot boast, on an 
average year, of more than four 
dozen lions. Eminent social 
characters are more subject than 
plebeians to “all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.” Ferit sublima 
Julmen. But what imparts a pe- 
culiar character to Biarrits is 
the fusion of French and Spanish 
nationalities, with a few amiable 
young ladies embroidered on the 
mass. Without speaking of char- 
acters from the. neighboring de- 
partments and Parisians, a rare 
species, you find there the Bear- 
nais, with his 
eye, his expressive and intelligent 

the of Quiruzcoa, 
prompt and easy, a true descen- 
dant of those brilliant Cantabri- 
ans, who long sustained a deadly 
combat against the Roman ea- 
gies; Catalonian, Navarrese, and 
a host of other beauties, blonde 
or brunette, with blue or black 
eyes, milk-white or swarthy hue, 
among whom the humble grisette, 
the Bayonnese, holds an honor- 
able rank, and justifies the reputa- 
tion of her race, among whom uy- 
liness is a phenomenon, and grace 
and elegance are found in every 
street. Our first engraving gives 
an idea of the beauty and grace 
of those fascinating girls. Con- 
versation rooms occupy the first 
story of a hotel recently built on 
the principal square. Here you 
find newspapers, pamphlets, pub- 
lications of all kinds, romances, 
wusical instruments, ete. Al- 
though the coast of Biarrits is 
very barren, as its geologica) 
formation explains, it does not 
anpear that the west wind is an 
insurmountable obs‘acle to culti- 
vation. Experiment has shown 
the contrary. (ne of the greatest 
contemplative recreations of life 
at Biarrits is, in addition to the 
sight of the ocean—a spectacle 
eternally changing, in spite of its 
apparent monotony—that of the 
flotillas of boats and barks, larger and smaller, returniog from, or 
going upon, their adventurous fishing voyages. The age 
huddle of the a:rival and departure presents artists and amateurs 
with an inexhaustible source of observation; since, after all the 
studies, sketches, drawings and paintings of this kind, it is not 
yet exhansted. The evening, commenced on the beach, ends at 
the ball or concert. On this coast there is any amount of legend- 
ary lore. The ue here deal in legends, as they do in relics of 
the grand armee at Waterloo. There are some touching all the 
cavities, all the points, and all the reefs of the shore. Altogether, 
it is a spot that the traveller who finds himself near should not 
fail to take time to visit and examine, if only to acquaint himself 
with some of the quaint stories he is sure to hear from the legend- 
loving race who people the spot. But let him be warned not to 
receive them with too much credulity, as they too often border 
upon the impossible to challenge more than a good laugh over 
the simplicity of the narrators, who have delivered themselves of 
them so often as to have become firmly convinced of the truth of 
these stories, oftentimes of their own fabrication. As a healthful 
resort for the invalid, beyond a doubt, the locality possesses pecu- 
liar and desirable attractions. It is a sort of Saratoga; only to 
make the similitude, this delightful inland American watering- 
place should be transplanted to Lynn Beach or Newport. But the 
annual visitors to this European summer resort bear much the 
same relation to continental society, as does the society of Sara- 
toga to the northern and seuthern States of this Union. This 
series cannot fail to possess great interest to our readers. 
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A CHINESE DINNER PARTY. 

When a Chinese invites to a ceremonious dinner, large, red 

per is sent several days before the time. On this is written the 
favitation, in the politest terms of the language. On the day 
before the feast, another invitation is sent to the guests, on rose- 
colored , to remind them of it, and to ascertain whether they 
are coming. Again on the next day, a short time before the hour 
appointed, the invitation is repeated to inform them that the feast 
is prepared and awaits them. When the guests are assembled, 
the first thing presented is warm almond milk in large cups. 
Every table is se: ved with exactly the same food, and the same 


number of dishes, at one and the same moment. Only four or vegetables, 


5 


the centre for a cup, about the size of a breakfast cup. The din- 
ner now commences, and all the wine cups are filled with sew 

a weak, acidulated liquor, distilled from millet seed, 
and is always drunk hot—and the master of the feast rises, as well 
as all the guests; he holds the wine-cup in both hands, saluting 
them with it, after which they ali drink together, and sit down 
again. A cup with hot food is now served in the centre of every 
table, After the first course has been finished, the upper table is 
removed, and the table remaining is spread with spoons, wine- 
cups, chop-sticks, vinegar, soy, and sweet sauce, with some plates 
of sliced radishes, pears, oranges, and various other fruits and 
before each person ; and all the large fruits are 


GENERAL VIEW OF BIARRITS AND THE COAST OF SPAIN. 


five persons sit at each table. In very fashionable houses not 
more than two or three. Tne tables are mostly made of polished 
ebony, or Surat black wood, and double; for, as they use no 
table-cloths, the upper table is removed, with all that is on it, at 
the end of the first course, to give place to the second. For the 
end of the first course, the tables are laid out with chop-sticks, 
wine-cups, china ware, or enamelled spoons or stands, and two 
little plates, with fraits, nuts, etc. Several small, cold dishes, 
such as dry salted fish, shred fine, and made into salad, with 
mushrooms, etc., are spread over the board, only leaving room in 


« brought in by the servants. 


sliced, as well as the vegetables. While the second course is pre- 
paring, those who are tired of sitting, rise and walk about the 
room. The second table being prepared, the guests are all seated 
again, when bird’s-nest soup—the most expensive and the great- 
est delicacy a Chinese can offer—is served up, with pigeon’s or 
plover’s eggs floating upon it, to each person. When entertain- 
ing any of the high constituted authorities, the master puts the 
first dish of the second course on each table himself, as it is 
After all, tea is served up in covered 
cups, as before described—on the leaves, and without milk or 


- “a> 


sugar; and thus closes the entertainment. On the day following 
the feast, the host sends a large, red paper to each of the guests, 
apologizing for the badness of the dinner; and they answer bim 
on the same sort of paper, expressing in the most exalted and 
extravagant terms the pleasure and unbounded satisfaction his 
feast has afforded them. The pigtailed nation in everything are 
unlike any other people, though doubtless under all this show of 
politeness is hidden an equal amount of duplicity and dissimula- 
tion as can elsewhere be found. The Chinese customs evince much 
that is hollow-hearted in their social relations.— Zour in China. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HOPE, 


BY JOSTPH H. BUTLER. 


Sweet day-star of the heart! thou light divine! 
Immortal Hope! be thou forever mine! 

Shine out refalgent on my sinking heart, 

Nor ever may one risen flower depart! * 

Though pale they are and fragile, let them bloom, 
Abiding ever amid san and gloom ; 

Unbar the spirit’s light, and bid ft roll 

A tide of sunshine round the darkened soul! 


The shipwrecked sailor, clinging to the mast, 
Looks to thy star, and parts with thee the last ; 
The weary pilgrim, on the desert wild, 

In danger’s hour has looked to thee and smiled! 
Thy glorious presevee cheers the dying bed, 
When human aid and ‘every friend has fied ; 

On stormy seas—in battle’s bloodiest hour, 
Bright hepe o'er human hearts extends its power? 


Should life's frail bark amid the storm be Jost, 
And hapless thou on sorrow’s waves be tost, 
Hope on—and while a fioating plank abides, 
Ride thou thereon in triumph o'er the tides. 
The storm may pass—the darkness turn to day, 
And gentle gales may waft thee on thy way ; 
Some guardian angel ever lives above, 

Yor faithfal souls— the messenger of love’ 


Trust not in self alone, but look on high, 

To man’s almighty Friend—the Deity! 

When every aid and earthly friends are past, 
Lord of all good! let hope forsake us last! 

On death’s black clouds 0 may her bow of light 
Shine out, 274 emiling, bless our closing sight ; 
Herald of peace! may it to us be given, 

To cheer the faithful spirit on to heaven! 
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IT IS NEVER TOO LATE. 


BY HENRY WM. HERBERT. 


Ir was as sweet and beautiful a summer’s night as ever shone 
out of the blue and cloudless skies which overhang the fair 
regions of the western continent. The vast, stainless vault, with- 
out one speck or fleece of wandering vapor to tell of its connection 
with anything of earth or earthy, seemed one immeasurable vault 
of lapis lazuli, so dark was the lustre of its cerulean blue; while 
myriads upon myriads of bright stars, and brighter planets, gem- 
med the expanse, incomparable to any other than their own 
deathless splendor. Full-orbed and round, the powerful moon 
careered among them; and who could doubt, as he gazed on her 
wizard circle, that she might well possess the sway which chains 
the mighty ocean, and shakes the majesty of man’s immortal 
reason ! 

One of those nights it was, on which it needs but a little to per- 
suade the imaginative mind, as the eye gazes upward through the 
unfathomable air to those great lights which may be other worlds, 
or suns dispensing life to other systems, or thrones meet for the 
angels and archangels of the Lord, that the dull mortal ears can 
catch the echo—faint, but celestial—of that everlasting hymn 
which the stars sing rejoicing in their courses, and glorifying the 
Creator. 

But there was in reality no sound abroad but those sweet 
voices of the summer, which fill the ear of man with hopes so 
calm, and promises so cheering—the faint and breathless rustle of 
the fresh green leaves in the dewy air—the low plash of the dis- 
tant river—the notes of the nocturnal insects revelling in the cool- 
ness of the time, and chirping gleefully—staunch tipplers as they 
are—over their pure dew goblets. 

It was already growing late, and the gay crowds were turning 
homeward, which had been sauntering for hours in the enjoyment 
of the blithe summer air and the pleasant breeze from the water, 
along the farther banks of the fair Schuylkill, forgetful in their 
own not all unselfish happiness, that in that very hour, in the 
near city, there were weak mothers pining in silent grief beside the 
couches of their perishing babes, and husbands—strong, resolute 
and fearless men—hanging in utter desolation over what, but an 
hour since, was the light of their eyes, the treasure of their sovls, 
the one hoarded hope of their lifetime—what from henceforth is 
nothing but a lost memory, a never-ending anguish ! 

Yes ; they were turning homeward—fathers, with happy children 
by their sides ; and matrons leaning on the arms of those who had 
grown old year by year with them, that neither had perceived the 
gathering wrinkles, nor the snows whitening the once dark hair; 
and maidens hanging upon those to whom their troth was that 
day plighted ; and old men, frail, bowed and tremulous, yet calm 
and cheerful, with troops of attentive friends, children, and chil- 
dren’s children around them. Hopeful and contented, all looking 
forward to the dear home circle, to the gay evening meal, to the 
fond welcome of the low, glad laugh and sparkling eye, with 
which, the poorest hut is richer than a prince’s dwelling ; without 
which, home is but a barren waste, a solitude, a desolation ! 


Yes, they were turning homeward—the river road had already 


become nearly silent, and almost deserted. For a while longer, a 
few scattered groups of men might have been seen hurrying along, 
walking fast, talking aloud and eagerly, as if afraid of being 
belated ; and still, after all these had disappeared, and none others 
followed them, a few individuals went rapidly along towards the 


bridge. And then, all on that side the placid stream was night 
and nature; while, on the other, lamps were lighted, and illumi- 
nated windows glistened, and merry sounds came floating over 
the stream, laughter, and strains of musie, and now and then a 
song, the outpouring of some heart too happy to be silent. 


For there are many such in this world—ay ! many, many such ! 
There is much happiness, if men but knew when they possessed it, 
and could but rest content with that they have, nor lose both that 
and peace by striving onward still to that they know not of. Yes, 
there is much, much happiness—alas! that they who are the blest 
enjoyers of it, should forget so often what they do enjoy; should 
forget so often that there is much woe, much agony, much despair 
likewise !—that there be many broken spirits, of the poor, whom 
but a little aid, a small sprinkling from their fountains of abun- 
dance might relume, and perhaps raive from infamy and crime, to 
good report and virtue—that there be many broken hearts, of 
those apparently above the wants of life, to whom a little sympa- 
thy, a few kind words, perchance even a single smile, were as a 
springing well in the desert: full of renewed life and consolatory 
promise. 

Indeed, there is much woe; and whether of the two, happiness 
or sorrow, predominates in the mortal scale, He alone knoweth, 
who keeps so accurately the account, that not one sparrow falls 
from heaven without his holy will, by whom the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered—and who hath declared that to those who 
mourn he will make rich compensation, and that chose who have 
done good unto one of the least of these his brethren, have done it 
unto him, likewise. 

On that fine summer’s night, there sat a girl beside the river’s 
bank, on a little space of green turf that intervened between the 
sandy road and the abrupt descent to the water’s edge, partially 
screened from sight by a clump of evergreen junipers. She sat 
there when the first groups strolled forth to take their evening 
walk, after the heat and burthen of the day were done; and she 
sat there still, when the last straggler had returned to his own 
quiet hearth to eat, drink, and be merry, and to lie down, it is too 
likely, without returning thanks to the Giver of those means and 
that merriment. 

She was a girl, a very young girl, not seemingly above sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, perhaps of the lower classes, for she 
was plainly and poorly, but very neatly, clad, and perfectly clean 
and tidy in her garments, which displayed not one stain or rent, 
@hough many darns and patches. An old straw bonnet, with a 
ribbon of faded blue—a remnant, perhaps, of better days, for it 
was of a fine material, and a shape that had once been fashion- 
able—lay on the greensward by her side, and near it, a weather- 
bleached shawl that had, in bygone days, been rich and costly. 
Her head was uncovered, except «by a profusion of soft, auburn 
hair, hanging loose over her neck, and even hiding much of her 
face, in long, natural ringlets, such as a duchess might have cov- 
eted. And, as she leaned her brow disconsolately on one thin, 
white hand, its elbow propped on the listless knee, with all her 
graceful form, relaxed, as it were, by sorrow, and drooping like a 
faded flower, it is scarce possible to conceive a picture more full 
of simple pathos, more indicative of soul-depressing sorrow, more 
suggestive to the feeling heart of sad and pitiful imaginings. 


Yet, as she sat there from dewy close of eve till now, when the 
night was waxing towards its noon, though hundreds had passed 
by her—young, artless maids and joyous children—and contem- 
plative, ay, and self-styled religious man—yet few had noticed, 
and none pitied her. Soon after the sun set, a knot of wild and 
thoughtless youths, who had been drinking at some of the pot- 
houses lower down the river, attracted by the elegance of her 
form, and perhaps yet more by her unprotected situation, had 
strolled down from the road and formed a circle round about her, 
and harassed her with rude questions and impertinent surmises, 
and some of them had even addressed terms to her such as he 
must be base-minded and brutal, who would utter to female ears. 
But it is probable, that they did so from that vague love of tor- 
menting, which appears to be inherent to the worst parts of our 
nature, which prompts the child to persecute the insect, the youth 
to pursue whatever flies from him, tne man to hunt down his fel- 
jow-man, whether in mart. or field, or forum. For, when they 
found that they could get no fun out of her, as they termed it— 
that she only looked at them with a calm, set eye, and shook her 
head without speaking, not daring, in consequence of the passing 
crowd, to offer any outrage, they passed on, and left her alone 
with her sorrow. 

Several grave-eyed, austere-looking, elderly men, members of 
church congregations, looked at her attentively as they walked 
by, talking of markets, and the rise or fail of stocks, and frowned 
and shook their heads, and one of them whispered a surmise, 
“that she was probably no better than she should be”—as if, 
alas! aught mortal were so—as if he, the speaker, were anything 
but a mass of sordid money-loving and uncharitable hypocrisy !— 
and then another answered, that “the alms-house or the peniten- 
tiary was the only place for such cattle!”—and then, like the 
priest and the Levite, they passed by on the other side! 

It was now nearly eleven o’clock, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard coming down the road, and in a minute or two a 
young lady, dressed in a dark-colored riding habit, and wearing a 
man’s beaver hat, came into sight, cantering joyously along upon 
a beautiful thorough-bred horse, accompanied by a gentleman a 
few years older than herself, and followed at a respectful distance 
by a well-dressed and well-mounted servant. 


The full light of the moon shone into her face, as she rode 
down the narrow track directly facing its beams, and displayed 
all her charms as distinctly as clear daylight could have done ; and 
she was indeed very beautiful. Taller than the common height 


of women, her figure, although slight and singularly graceful, was 


fully rounded, and gave promise of voluptuous symmetry, when 
she shouldshave reached the years of mature womanhood. Her 
face, which bore all the characteristics of extreme youth, was 
exquisitely fair, and regularly Grecian in its outlines, with large, 
soft, blue eyes filled with a sort of melancholy Janguor; her skin 
was as white as alabaster, with but the faintest blush of carnation 
on her cheeks; her lips, however, were fresh and rosy, and there 
was the dimple of an arch smile not unfrequently playing about 
them, although the most general expression of her features was 
that of artless, confiding innocence, and perfect purity of soul. 
Her hair, of the lightest shade of bright and sunny brown, fell 
down, quite out of curl, in a profusion of rich, silky masses over 
her neck and the collar of her habit, and was contrasted exquis- 
itely by the dark folds of the lace veil which drooped from her 
riding hat. 

Aroused by the clatter of the-passing hoofs from her sad medi- 
tations, the girl, who sat by the river’s bank, started up suddenly, 
and as she turned her head quickly round to see who were coming, 
her face, too, fronted the moonlight. That was a beautiful face, 
too; but as unlike as possible to that which met its gaze—it was 
the face of one naturally a bright, rosy-checked brunette, though 
now sorrow, and suffering, and perhaps privation, had banished 
every vestige of bloom from the features, and every semblance of 
merriment from the pale lips. The large, dark, hazel eyes were 
full of a wild expression, timid and soft, yet shy as the glance of 
a young doe fresh from her native thickets, and there was a sad, 
painful meaning in tue whole countenance—a vacancy, which yet 
was not altogether vacancy, for it conveyed the idea of many sor- 
rowful and agonizing thoughts at work within, shaking the reason 
and bewildering the soul. The nut brown hair, which had been 
braided neatly over her low, fair brow, was all dishevelled, wet 
with dew, and tangled by the careless vehemence with which she 
had pushed it back, when it fell down over her eyes. 


Such was the aspect of the girl as she encountered suddenly the 
eye of the young, happy lady, nursed in the lap of luxury and 
soft indulgence, and now high in the hope and promise of a 
delightful future to be spent fearlessly and without the touch of 
earthly sorrow in the companionship of him who now stood beside 
her, and to whom her young heart was plighted. 


The girl spoke not, nor made any sign to show that she saw the 
passers-by, but stood and gazed on them with that wild, wander- 
ing glance which I have noticed, and which spoke, perhaps, of a 
mind far away from this world and its fleeting joys, or enduring 
sorrows. 

There was, however, something in her whole attitude and air so 
meek, so touching, so despairing, that the young horsewoman 
drew in her bridle, and said in a low, silvery voice to the gentle- 
man at her side : 

“O, William, see—here is this poor girl yet, whom we saw as 
we were riding out. I am so sorry | did not speak to her then— 
but I will now. I will ask what ails her; it may be we can assist 
her.” 

“No, Fanny, no; on no account! You must not think of such 
athing. She is a low, vile creature, and will probably insult you 
if you address her.” 

“T think not, William,” said the gentle being, looking at her 
attentively, “she looks very miserable, but not bold. Besides, if 
she were rude, it will do us no harm; and it would hurt me very 
much, if anything should befall her of evil, which I could have 
averted and did not. I will speak to her.” 

“No, you must not, indeed. I say you shall not, Frances!” 
and he laid his hand on her rein as he spoke. 

“ Shall not! Ido not understand you, Mr. Delamere. That is 
a word that you have no right to use to me, yet, at all events. So 
now, be so kind as to remove your hand from my bridle ; for seri- 
ously, I assure you that I will speak to her. Upon my word, sir, 
I believe you know her, and are afraid that she should divulge some 
secret. Let me go, I say ; let me go—or I shall call Thomas.” 

“Twill not put you, madam,” said the young man, exceedingly 
annoyed by her manner, “to such straits as to call a servant to 
relieve you from the importunities of your accepted lover. Head- 
strong girl, that you are, do as you will; but be sure that you will 
repent it.” 

“T think not,” answered Fanny Aston. “Ido not think that I 
ever shall repent an act of common charity!” And with the word, 
turning her horse's head, she rode up to the side of the girl, and 
bending down from her saddle, she addressed her in sweet, musi- 
cal, low tones. 

“Tell me,” she said, “what ails you, my poor yirl, that you 
look so wild and sad, and that you sit here so late with the dew 
falling. Why do you not go home to your friends ?”’ 


The girl looked up into her face, as if bewildered by the voice 
of kindness, and it was a moment before she answered : “I have 
no home, lady, and no friends.” 

“ How can that be—how can that be, if you are virtuous and 
honest *—and with that mild, gentle face of yours, I am sure that 
you must be both. How can that be, I say, in this country where 
every one that will work may have a home and plenty of all 
things ?” 

“T have no country, either, lady. I am a stranger—a poor 
English girl. Mother died years ago, and lies in a green church- 
yard of Merry Kent, and father brought me here—but, alas! he 
has lived but an evil life, and from bad has gone on to worse, till 
a week since he was sentenced to the state prison ; and the lady I 
worked for till that time, would not employ a convict’s child, and 
I can get no shelter, and my last shilling was spent yesterday, 
and they have turned me out of doors, and I have no resource but’ 
sin or death—and O, but the last is long, long coming—and, with 
God’s help, the first I will never know.” 

“That you shall not—that you shall not—” cried the young 
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lady, bursting into tears of gentle sympathy—“ that “you shall 
. never do, if your sad tale is true. At least, here is money that 
will procure you a bed and food to-night, and here is my card. 
Come to me early—as early as you can—to-morrow, and if you 
can show me then that what you tell me is true, I will take care 
of you. Now that you have money you can sleep, I suppose, 
where you did last night.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear lady; yes, and—and—” but the revulsion of 
joy and gratitude was too much for her, and she burst into a flood 
of violent and convulsive tears. 

“There, there,” said the lady, stooping down again from her 
horse, and patting her cheeks kindly, “never mind thanking me 
—the tears will do you no good—but dry them up, and do not 
forget to come to me to-morrow.” 

And with a gay, gentle laugh, intended to re-assure the weeping 
girl, she shook her embroidered rein, and, giving her horse his 
head, cantered on lightly homeward. 

“ Well, nicely you are imposed upon,” said the young man; 
“the artful minx has fairly done you, with her story.” 

“T fancy not,” she replied, gravely. ‘I have little doubt that 
to-morrow will prove that what she told me is quite true.” 

“Hatha! you ladies are vastly soft—sofier even than I fan- 
cied,” said the youth, sneeringly. 

“Softer hearted, it may be, we are,” said the girl, half-reproach- 
fully. ‘ And let me tell you, William Delamere, it is no reproach 
to a man to be soft-hearted, either—nor any proof of weakness, or 
cowardice, or unmanliness, but quite the reverse. O, hardness— 
hardness is horrible to me, whether it be of heart or head, of rea- 
son or of feeling—I cannot endure your hard people. And even 
if I have been imposed upon, what then ?” 

“ Well, you have done no good, that’s all, and encour—” 

“Yes, but I have—yes, but I have done some good. I have 
given myself, at least, a moment of sincere and not unworthy 
pleasure. And whether that girl be good or bad, she is clearly 
miserable, and I have, if nothing more, relieved that misery for a 
moment.” 

“Yes, by giving her the means of drowning it at the next gro- 
cery in rum.” 

“T hope not; but if it were so, even that is, I suppose, some 
temporary solace; and, though I would not knowingly minister 
to such a gratification, yet if she make the worst use of it in all 
the world, it will not be half so terrible a reflection to me, as that, 
by my refusal of a trifle from my superabundance, she had been 
driven either to sin or suicide.” 

“ Well, Fanny, well—that is all very pretty; but we should 
never agree if we were to talk all night about it. So we had bet- 
ter say no more, but canter home; for it is getting late, and Mrs. 
Aston and your father will be uneasy, and perhaps fancy that you 
have met some accident.” 

“T am sorry—I am very sorry that we cannot agree—more 
sorry, Mr. Delamere, than words of mine can express.” 

“Mr. Delamere! mister!” repeated the young man, bitterly ; 
“and it has come to this, has it—and all for a trull like that.” 

But his angry words were partially lost in the clatter of the 
hoofs on the road; at least, Fanny Aston made no reply at all, 
nor did any more words pass between the lovers, until they 
reached her home, when she sprang hastily down from her horse, 
and without giving him her hand, wished him good night, perhaps 
a little coldly, ran up the steps, as the door opened, and went in 
without waiting for an answer. 

Early the following morning, the young girl came to the house 
of her gentle patroness; and it required but a few moments to 
investigate and prove the truth of her sad tale. The milliner, for 
whom she had worked during two years, vouched strongly for her 
character and her temper, and expressed her regret at having been 
compelled to part with her, not, as she said, owing to any feelings 
on her own part, but to the reluctance of her girls to keep com- 
pany with the daughter of a convict. Farther inquiries were 
made at the house of the poor people where she had lodged, and 
they, bringing strong vouchers from the parish priest of their own 
respectability, asserted that she was the best, kindest and most 
honest girl they had ever known, and that it was their utter pov- 
erty alone, which had compelled them to exclude her from their 
miserable home. 

From that day forth, poor Hannah Irvine knew no more ¢or- 
rows ; from that day forth, she was installed as lady’s maid and 


seamstress to sweet Fanny Aston, and smiles now came back to_ 


her dimpled cheeks, and the wild, vacant gleam died away from 
her lustrous eyes. 

Before the year had passed, her father died in the prison, peni- 
tent and happy, and looking forward to a better life in a happier 
world, where there are no temptations any more, nor sorrows. A 
few natural tears fell from Hannah’s eyes, but they were soon 
dried up, for she could not but perceive that it was a merciful and 
gracious Providence, which had removed the old man, with his 
heart softened and amended, from a scene which must ever have 
been full of pain and mortification. 


Another year was in its prime, when a new change took place 
in Hannah’s destinies. One lovely summer’s day brought an old 
friend—more than an old friend—a true and sincere and unforgot- 
ten lover, who had waited but the end of his parents’ life to sell out 
at home, and follow her to another hemisphere, without whom he 
had found out that England was to him no longer Merry England. 


Fanny was grieved at parting from the maiden whom she loved, 
but her gentle and unselfish spirit led her to forward, by all means 
in her power, the wishes of the girl she had preserved from mis- 
ery, and perhaps from ruin; and, in a few months, Hannah and 
her husband left the vicinity of the city, fora rich farm on the 
banks of the Susquehannah. And though for a long time Fanny 

’ saw them no more, she often heard of the welfare of her humble 


friends, and received tokens of their unchanged affection. Thus 
far, at least, she had no cause for repentance. 

In the meantime, though she had been much affected and much 
disappointed, also, by the unfeeling manner of her lover, and by 
his too apparent worldliness, displayed at many times, and in vari- 
ous manners, yet Fanny Aston had forgiven him; and, hoping 
ever that she should soften down his hardness, and render him by 
degrees more charitable and kindly-judging of his neighbors, had 
continued her engagement, loving him ever—unworthy as he was 
of such affection—with that deep, exquisite, all-trusting, bound- 
less love, to which no earthly feeling can be compared, and which 
exists only in the souls of young and artless women. 

Three years had flown since the time when they two had ridden 
Out so joyously beside the green banks of the summer Schuylkill— 
three years and upward, for it was now November, and as dark 
and disconsolate an evening, as that other had been bright and 
glorious. 

A heavy mist hung over the city and the country, shaken occa- 
sionally by the sluggish breath of a damp, chilling wind from the 
eastward; occasionally a few heavy drops of rain would come 
pattering down to the dank earth, and constantly the sere leaves 
were floating down, turning round and round in the stagnant 
atmosphere, like mortal aspirations, uncertain whether to sink or 
soar. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, and the streets were now all 
silent and deserted, notwithstanding the earliness of the hour, so 
wretched and cheerless was the time. But, through the cold mist 
and pattering rain, there might have been seen the figure of a del- 
icate and elegant looking girl, tastefully dressed, and in a garb 
not suited to the hour or the weather, hurrying towards the wire 
bridge, that spans the Schuylkill, at a pace singularly variable— 
now quick and restless, now slow and tottering and uneven. 


It was no difficult thing to perceive that she was in a state of 
fearful mental perturbation, or bodily anguish, so acute as to dis- 
order all the functions of the mind. 

The lamps cast a dull and hazy light over the airy fabric of the 
bridge, but sufficed not to reach the turbid and sullen waters, 
which might be heard plashing heavily against the shores, through 
the dense vapors which filled the void above the river’s level. 

The sleepy watchman’s eye fell carelessly upon the figure of 
the lady as she passed—for she was evidently of the upper classes 
—but he was too selfish and too indolent to look long after her, 
almost to wonder what she could be doing in that strange place, 
and at that most untimely hour. 

She walked on slowly, and reached the bridge, and stood there 
for a long time leaning over the abyss, holding one of the wire 
ropes, and evidently absorbed in the deepest and most painful 
meditation. At last she raised herself up on the slight, fairy-look- 
ing net-work, which serves for a balustrade to the bridge, and still 
holding with each hand by one of the iron cables, was balancing 
herself over the waters just in the act to spring. 

It was at this moment that a light, double wagon, with a couple 
of bright lamps burning over the fore wheels, drawn by a pair of 
fine, active horses, the brass plates of their handsome harness glit- 
tering merily in the lamplight, came whirling up to the spot near 
which she stood. 

In the strange and awful state of her feelings she had not heard 
it approach, and her first knowledge of the fact that her rash deed 
was about to have spectators, was derived from the sudden stop- 
page of the vehicle. She turned her head quickly round, so that 
her face, for a second’s space, met the glare of the lamps, and 
was recognized by those within, as a shrill, female shriek and the 
sounds of her own name told her in an instant. But it availed 
not to stop her—fearful, perhaps, of interruption—perhaps bewil- 
dered and unconscious what she did, she let go her hold and 
sprang wildly out in the gloom. 

“My God! my God! it is Fanny Aston! Jump over, Henry! 
jump over quick, man—you that can swim like an otter—and 
save her. I will drive over to the other side and get help—O, 
save her!” cried a sweet, female voice in tones of mortal anguish. 


“T warrant me,” replied a bluff voice; and an athletic, wiry- 
looking figure sprang out of the wagon, cast off a heavy overcoat, 
and, without hesitating or looking round him, bounded over the 
low parapet. 

So quickly did the whole thing pass, that the splash of the 
falling girl was scarcely heard, before the heavier plunge of the 
strong man into the water rose on the night air. 

The wagon was driven rapidly forward, but ere it had reached 
the gate house, a loud shout of “ All’s well!” from the water 
bore pleasant tidings to the ears of the wife and mother, who had 
sent out the husband of her heart to risk his life in that deed of 
gratitude and charity. 

In less than a minute after she reached the farther shore, the 
strong and adventurous swimmer scaled the bank, bearing in his 
arms the frail, fainting form of wretched Fanny Aston. 

Quick, quick he wrapped her in his coat, lifted her into the car- 
riage, drove furiously away through a few short streets, stopped 
at the door of a small but gaily lighted and cheerful looking 
house, and, without saying one word, bore his sweet burden up 
the stairs, and into a neat bed-chamber, where kindly aid, and 
more than a sister’s love, soon brought her back to consciousness 
and life. And when her eyes were again opened, it was to catch 
the eager and affectionate glance of that Hannah, whom she had 
once preserved from grievous peril, and who had now requited 
that old debt by saving her even from everlasting death. 

But what had brought about this sad and wondrous change ? 

Reader, in a commercial world there may be many changes 
sad, but there be none wondrous. ‘The wealth of Fanny Aston’s 
father had melted away like snow before the sun, and he had been 
awakened from his dream of splendor and success, to find himself a 


bankrupt and a beggar. Then was it very ill for him that he had 
lost his wife the preceding winter; for in distress and sorrow, 
what stay is there, what comfort to a man, what sure support 
against despair, like one word from the lips of her, whose price is 
valued above rubies ! 

But to him that yoice spake not; in his prosperity he had not 
known God, and in his adversity he had no hope. His mind was 
earthly—his idols all of earth ; and, they once lost, the mind itself 
gave way, and the late princely merchant lay in the squalid cell of 
a pauper lunatic. 

Then, O, false heart of man! then, William Delamere not only 
sprang not forward to clasp his sweet bride to his heart, and wipe 
away her tears, and make amends for a father’s loss by a bus- 
band’s holy love, but—villain! villain! he dared insult her pure 
ears with treason—he dared offer to the girl, whom in her afflu- 
ence he had wished to wed, the option of gilded sin—splendid 
dishonor. 

Then, with her means of life all scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, her natural friends all gone, her trust in human naturé 
broken and destroyed, her senses reeled, her religion failed her, 
her faith was too weak to bear up against that strongest of temp- 
tations—the temptation to end the heart-ache, and the natural ills 
the flesh is heir to. She was scarce rescued from perdition. But 
it is never all too late; and it may be that in that awful moment 
her deed of charity performed so near to that same spot was 
accounted gain to her—for had it not been for that one deed, body 
and soul, as we must believe, she had that night perished. 

Those humble friends never forsook her; their house was her 
home, likewise. In their calm, happy home in the fresh country, 
the last days of her life passed happily and calmly ; and when she 
died—which she did in a few short months, by a natural and 
gradual decay, sinking under no known disease, unless it be that 
which is called vulgarly a broken heart—she died in peace with 
all men, and in the hope, the reasonable hope, of everlasting bliss 
in heaven. And by the green banks of the Susquehannah, under 
a weeping willow, there stands a small and humble pillar with 
this brief inscription: ‘‘ Fanny.—Never too late for Gratitude.” 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


BY JESSY MAY. 


Welcome! sweet heralders of spring! 
The gift of bounty rare, 

Which April, in her caprice gives, 
To dress the hillocks fair! 


What though she dares, with shrilly voice, 
Amid the hills to rave ; 

To check aspiring buds that fain 
Would burst their wintry grave! 


Yet here, a “‘ very queen,” all smiles, 
The mossy turf she treads, 

And softly whispers, “‘ Lowly ones, 
Lift up your tremblieg heads!” 


With golden hearts that breathe of love, 
And robes of Tyrian dye, 

Ye, for the banquet-wreath of spring, 
Have entered joyously. 


In busy marts there ia no place 
To make your fragrant nest; 
For there the pulse of stirring life 
Knows neither peace nor rest. 


Where rise the massive domes of stone, 
‘ And towers the lordly fane, 
Nature’s bright beauties ever seek 
The sunny light in vain. 


But here ye ’ve room to lift your heads, 
Mid lawns and sunny vales, 

And have your tiny cradles rocked 
By April’s fitful gales. 


Fair dwellers round my own dear home! 
Emblems of tender thought! 

Ye bind me with a mystic chain 
Of hope and love, deep wrought! 


Thanks for your blessed tales of home, 
And for the truths ye teach ; 
I'll love ye still, where’er I roam, 
While memory holds her seat ! 
HUMANITY. 

If the boys were acquainted with the wonderful structure of in- 
sects, and of other animals low in the scale, they would never be 
found sticking pins into flies, or tormenting cats ; nor, when men, 
would they treat those noble domestic animals, the horse and ox, 
with cruelty. The girl who has learned to derive enjoyment from 
observing the operations, aud watching the metamorphoses of in- 
sects, who knows their history, and is conversant with their struc- 
ture, habits, and curious economy, will mark those circumstances 
in animals higher in the scale; and ascending to her own species, 
will learn also the elevation of her own nature. As she grows 
up to womanhood, she will feel more intensely the delicacy and 
dignity of the feminine character, and resist with more force the 
temptations which always beset innocence, amiability, and inex- 
perience, both from without and from within—New England 
Farmer. 


4 


MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that when 
the heart is touched and softened by some tranquil happiness or 
affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes over it most 

werfully and irresistibly. It would seem almost as though our 

tter thoughts and sympathies were charms, in virtue of which 
the soul is enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse 
with the spirits of those whom we loved in life. Alas! how often 
and how long pen these patient angels hover around us, watching 
for the spell which is so soon fergotten.—Dickens. 
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THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. ; 

Spry and others state that the snake-catchers in the East Indies 
have the art of enticing snakes from their concealment, by a kind 
of song or humming sound; and Neale affirms, that he tamed 
rattlesnakes by music, and, however dangerous they might be, he 
completely subdued them ; which is confirmed by hateaubriand, 
who saw the anger of one of these reptiles completely subdued by 
the tones of a flute. Lenz, on the other hand, describes these as 
mere fables, as in no instance could he ever succeed in making 
any impression on a snake by music, but he cites the instance of 
a goose which followed a harp player whenever he performed. 
Bechstein says that mice are attracted by music, and Bettina no- 
ticed the same in running up the gamut. An elephant in Paris, 
within hearing of a concert, expressed, by its gestures, its leasure 
at some pieces, whilst others did not affect it. Some dogs are 
tingularly exciied by music, and accompany it with a distressing 
kind of howl. 


bodies. The hippopotamus, which remains for lengthened peri- 
ods beneath the surface of the water, is also provided with a valve- 
like apparatus. Hares and rabbits, which squat close on the 
ground, and which might be more readily discovered were any 
projecting point of their bodies visible, fold their ears flat back- 
wards In all, this sense is remarkably keen, and with horses it 
is only exceeded by that of the smell; they hear sounds and are 
restless long before the rider can perceive an animal or a human 
being in the distance. Thé carrier horses in Switzerland hear the 
fall of an avalanche, and warn their master of the danger, by their 
terror, and by refusing to advance, and even by turning in an op- 
posite direction. The acute sensibility of this organ is somewhat 
obstructed by the bushy hairs which grow in the outer sheath, and 
thus horse-dealers cut them out from horses they have for sale, in 
order that sounds, striking on the nerves with greater force, may, 
by exciting the animals, give them a more lively appearance. 


PARKINSON’S RESTAURANT. 

In the accompanying engravings we give our numerous readers 
some most excelent views of the confectionary establishment of 
the celebrated Parkinson of Philadelphia. It is located on Chest- 
nut street, above Tenth, and but a short distance above the Gi- 
rard House. We could hardly do our hundred thousand readers 
a more acceptable service than to, advise any of them, should 
pleasure or business direct them towards this beautiful city, by all 
means to call at Mr. Parkinson’s fine establishment. It is one of 
the best and most extensive cafes in the United States, and trav- 
ellers inform us that in no European city can this establishment 
in all its appointments be excelled. The building was lately the 
mansion of a very wealthy private family; Mr. Parkinson has 
completely remodelled its interior, besides adding to the east wing 
a spacious and beautifully decorated store for the sale of ices, con- 
fectionaries, fruits, etc. In the main building there are a number 


of apartments, 
all magnificent- 


It #s known to 
sportsmen that 
e deer and roe 
listen to music ; 
and, according 
to Obsonville, 
monkeys are at- 
tracted by it, 
and exhibit very 
marked celight. 
Fish can hear 
very distinctly ; 
carp distinguish 
the sound of a 
bell, and the 
voice of their 
keeper, when 
called to be fed, 
which the au- 
thor witnessed 
at a pond that 
contained some 
carp of an enor- 
mous size, in 
the garden at 
Peterhoff, near 
St. Petersburg ; 
a similar event 
is also mention- 
ed with regard 
to the truck-fish, 
in the island of 
Mauritius Gui- 
ana lizards are 
said to be en- 
ticed into traps 
by whistling to 
them. Birds are 
endowed with a 
power of hear- IW 
ing; provided | 
most wisely as Ai 


their sight must 


al 


often be, by the 
intervention of 
long grass, thc y 
would otherwise 
become an easy Hi 
} 
| 


prey; but the 
sound of a foot- 
step,or the snap- 
ping of a twig, 
excites their im- Bu 
mediate alarm, WH 
and they ensure 1} 
safety in flight. | 
Some birds not i} 
only recognize 

the voice of their H 
master, but dis 
tinguish its in- 
tonation, wheth- 
er as coaxing ii 
them, oras call- 
ing them to feed. 
But however 
keen the faculty 
in general, song- 
birds must yet 
possess a much 
greater develop- 
ment; for they 
net only show 
an ear for melo- 


by raising 
falling in 
their notes, but 
they will even 
pick up an air 
from a 


vil 


its 


| 
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ly furnished, but 
t rand saloon 
for ladies is the 
chief feature of 


richly frescoed 
by those emi- 
nent artists, Ha- 
berstrock & Kai- 
ser, and furnish- 
ed with sump- 
tuous velvet car- 
pets, rich, costly 
curtains, gor- 
geous mirrors, 
chandeliers, vel- 
vet sofas and 
chairs, marble 
and rosewood 
tables, and ev- 
erytbing in per- 
fect good taste 
and harmony. 
The garden at- 
tached, of which 
Mr. Devereaux 


has also given 
us a rood 
ture, filled 
with rare exot- 
trees, 
shru aud 
beau- 
tifal and classic 
fountain forms 
which a jet d ean 
ling in the sun- 
light. In the 
rear of this par- 
terre is a large 
building, fitted 
up expressly for 
gentlemen, as a 
reading and 
smoking rooin. 
Here may be 
found on file 
some of the best 
literature of the 
day—all of the 
London illustra- 
ted journals, the 
Critic, Leader,’ 
and Punch, to- 
gether with our 
own periodicals 
ot note, €mbra- 
cing Gleason’s 
am’s - 
zine, etc. Mr. 
J. W. Parkin- 
son is entitled 
to the honor of 
having under 
his charge a res- 
taurant which 
cannot be excel- 
Jed in any coun- 
try, and well 
worthy of that 
fair and auti- 
ful city, Phila- 
delphia. The 
garden, as rep- 
resented in the 
next page, is de- 
lightfully invit- 
ing to the weary 
and famished ; 
and our Phila- 
delphia friends 


or an organ. need never want 
Wy for a cool and 
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the most extra 
ordinary proof of this faculty ; for it will imithte as well the song 
and cries of other birds, as the sounds of different animals. Of 
all birds, the owl has probably the most exquisite sense of hear- 
ing. The mere ex+mination of the outward part of the organ is 
sufficient.to prove that fact with certainty. Dependent on it for 
its means of subsistence, as enabling i: to perceive its prey in the 
shades of evening, when its sight, however piercing, can only ena- 
ble it to seize the object, whose slightest motion announces its 
presence, it sails along on its noiseless, silken wing, exciting no 
alarm in other things, though it receives it from them. The por- 
tion of the ear of the mole assigned for the cognizance of sounds 
in the air, is less perfect than those which, deeper seated, receive 
the impression of any sound or vibration proceeding from the 

doe. to fold its ear 


Mr. Hartley, in the Isle of Egina, narrates that, passing by a flock 


of sheep, he asked the shepherd if he gave names to his sheep, 


and if they obeyed him when he called them by their names? He 
bade him call one ; he did so, and it instantly left his pasturage 
and his companions, and ran to him with signs of pleasure and 

rompt obedience. Mr. Wilderspin says he frequently witnessed 
in Cumberland and other mountainous districts an illustration of 
the parable that the sheep knows the good shepherd’s voice. 
When the sun is about to set, the shepherd’s boy advances along 
the foot cf a chain of mountains, and giving a peculiar call or 
whistle, the flocks which were scattered like spots of snow over 
stupendous heights, begin to move simultaneously, and collecting, 
as they pour down the steep descent, approach him in order, with. 
out leaving one solitary straggler. This power of memory is the 
source of obedience, discipline, and intelligence in animals, and 
enables man to direct the energies he has controlled. The lesson 
once taught, the training and submission once enforced, are never 
of intelligence. 


, and even new com 


mer evenings, 
so long as this convenient and most agreeable café is open to re- 
ceive them. The nearest approach to this excellent restaurant 
that we have chanced to meet with, is that of the famous Demon- 
ica’s, in Havana, where my the same taste has been displayed. 
This is the nightly resort of the lounging young planters in and 
about the city, where they can smoke their yegelias, and sip their 
agrass, OF flavored ices, with the utmost abandon—at the same 
time listening to the fine music of the governor’s military band, 
which always plays throughout the evening in the ¥ Prvwong 
hard by. We need hardly refer to the excellence with which our 
artists, designer, and engravers have executed these pictures; as 
to the artistic beauty al can judge; but as to the exactness of 
resemblance, to the spot and objects represented, our good read- 
ers in the City of Brotherly Love will judge for themselves. We 
have many more fine pictures. in hand of Philadelphia and iis im- 
mediate vicinity, which will be given to the patrons of the Picto- 
rial in due time, as well as all other localities and subjects of gen- 
eral interest throughout the entire Union. 


° 
ii 
s water-shrew, for the same purpose, 
pack Ward OD its head; and the water-sh Ww, ‘ 
has three distinct flaps, which close the orifice, in the — man- 
ner that many diving and burrowing animals are yn) with 
fiaps to the nose, by which they close the entrance to all injurious 
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THE VARNISH TREE. 

Few who are in the habit 
of either using or seeing the 
beautiful black Japan varnish 
which is so mach admired for 
the elegant gloss it imparts, 
know whence it is obtained, 
or are familiar with the man- 
ner in which it is procured, 
and the unpleasant exposure 
attending the operation. It 
is the product of a tree which 
grows in both China and Ja- 
pan. Itis cultivated in plan- 
tations, and is so much im. 
proved by the treatment it 
receives, that a cultivated 
tree yields three times as 
much varnish as a wild one. 
The Chinese call the tree 
“ Tsl Shoe ;” it has some re- 
remblance to the ash, with 
leaves shaped like those of 
the laurel, of a green color 
and downy fecling. There 
is scarcely anything more cu- 
rious about the tree than the 
common manner of propagat- 
ing, which is neither by seed 
nor suckers. Early in the 
spring a small branch or 
twig is selected, about a foot 
and a half or two feet in 
length, and a ring of bark cut 
from it all round about half 
an inch in breadth. The 
wound is immediately coated 
up with soft clay, and a ball 
of the same clay formed 
around five or six inches in 
diameter. This is then cov- 
ered up wih matting to pre- 
vent it from falling to pieces, 
and a vessel of water hung 
over with very minute holes 
in the under part, sufficient 
to permit the water to drop 
slowly upon the ball, and 
keep it constantly moist. In 
the course of six months, with 
this treatment, the wounded 
edges of the bark shoot forth 
into the fibre-like roots, which 
form the more readily as the 
tree is still supported by the 
sap from the parent stock. 
When the twig has taken suf- 
ficient root in the mass of the 
clay, to support an indepen- 
dent existence, it is cut from 
the tree a li‘tle below the clav, 
placed immediately in the 
earth, and tree. When these 
are seven or t years old, they are ble of supplying the 
varnish, which is in follow Ananners 
middle of summer, the laborers proceed to the plantations of the 
varnish tree, each furnished with a crooked knife and a large 
number of hollow shells, somewhat lerger than oyster shells. 
With their knives they make numerous incisions in the bark of 
the trees, about two inches in length, and under each incision 
they force in the edge of the shell, which easily penetrates the soft 
bark, and remains in the tree. This operation is performed in the 
evening, as the varnish flows only in the night. The next morn- 
ing they re visit the trees, and find each shell either wholly or 
partially filled with varnish, which they scrape out carefully with 
their knives, depositing it in a vessel which they carry with them, 
and throw the shells into a basket at the foot of the tree. In the 


se’ 
VIEW OF THE TOWNS OF AMESBURY AND 


AMESBURY--SALISBURY. 


GARDEN VIEW OF PARKINSON'S CAFE. 


evening the shells are replaced, and the varnish again collected in 
the morning, This s is continned throughout 
or the varnish ¢ to flow’'¥t is compu at fifty 
trees, which can be attended by a single workman, will yield a 
pound of varnish every night. hen the gathering is over, the 
varnish is strained through a thin cloth, loosely placed over an 
earthen vessel, and the little impurity that remains is used in 

hysic. The natural color of the varnish is white, and it looks 
Fike cream, but it blackens on exposure to the air. A curious 
property in the varnish sometimes affects the workmen, causing 
painful eruptions over the whole body. As a preventive, they 
rub themselves thoroughly with oil and a decoction of herbs and 
bark, and keep the system free by medicine. They wrap their 


heads in linen veiis when at work, leaving only the eyes open, 
and wear long gloves reaching above the elbows.—Boston Journal. 


We are indebted for the 
design of the following pic- 
ture to D. W. Nayson.— 
Amesbury was furmerly a 
parish in the town of Salis- 
bury, under the name of Sal- 
isbury New Town. It took 
its name from a town in Wilt- 
shire, England; and in the 
first records of the town it is 
written Almesbury. The town 
was incorporated in 1668; it 
is six miles in length, and 
three in breadth, and is di- 
vided into three sections : 
West Parish or Jamaica, the 
Ferry, and Mills. The Ferry 
lies at the south-east extrem- 
ity of the town, at the junc- 
tion of the Powow River with 
the Merrimac. Its name is 
derived from the ancient ferry 
which was established be- 
tween this part of the town 
and Newbury. The river al- 
ters its course at this point 
from a northeast to a south- 
west direction. This was 
formerly the seat of consider- 
able trade, and many large 
ships were owned in this 
place. Ship-building was 
also carried on extensively 
on the banks of the river, and 
some are still yearly launch- 
ed. Shad and salmon are 
caught at this place, but are 
growing scarce now. The 
mills are situated at the nortk- 
eastern border of the town, 
around the lower falls of the 
Powow, forming a continu- 
ous settlement with the north- 
western town of Salisbury, 
on the opposite side of the 
Powow. The width of the 
river is about two rods, and 
is crossed by a number of 
bridges. There are five dams 
at the Mills, within a space 
of fifty rods; the aggregate 
fall of water is about seventy- 
five feet. The stream is rap- 
id, especially in freshet times, 
when its descent over the 
falls presents a very beautiful 
scene. The stream is seldom 
exhausted ; when so, Kim- 
ball’s Pond is dammed up 
and converted into a reser- 
voir. The canal which forms 
a communication between the pond and river is nearly an eighth 
of a mile in length. It has been built more than a century. A 
part of it forms a tunnel under a high hill, and is quite a curiosity. 
Water power in this place was applied to. machinery at an early 
date. Jacob Perkins’s machine for cutting and heading nails, 
which was invented about 1796, was first used in these towns. 
The town of Amesbury is hilly, and much of the natural scenery 
is of a picturesque character. The Amesbury Flannel Manufac- 
turing Company, incorporated in 1822, with a capital of $200,000, 
have two large factories in operation, one for the manufacture of 
flannels, and the other for satinets. Salisbury is the oldest town 
in Massachusetts, on the north bank of the Merrimac, it being 
incorporated in 1640. It is a flourishing town. I+ has one cotton 
mill, and two woollen mills. About 700 hands are employed in 
the mills in both towns. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SPIRIT MESSENGER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


A beautiful superstition prevails among the Seneca tribe of Indians. When 
an Indian maiden dies, they imprison a young bird until it first begins to 
its power of song, and then loading it with kisses and caresses, they loose its 
bonds over the grave, in the belief that it will not fold its wings nor close its 
eyes until it has flown to the spirit land and delivered its precious burden of 
affection to the loved and lost.— Gleason’s Pictorial. 


Fly off, O beautiful bird, 
To the home of the mourned and dear ; 
And whisper each tender word, 
And tell of each heart-wrung tear. 
And sing her a song so sweet, 
The sweetest that memory sings ; 
And never rest on your feet, 
Nor pause on your mounting wings — 


But onward and upward speed, 
Through the regions dim and grand, 
Till the far-off stars shall lead 
Your course to the spirit-land. 
There, bowered in pleasant groves, 
Where the souls of the blessed dwell, 
The phantom presence roves, 
Of the maiden we love so well. 


You will know her by her eyes, 
That are dark as the forest fawn’s ; 
By their glance of glad surprirce, 
And their light like the morning dawn’s. 
You will know her by the grace 
Of her motions, wild and free ; 
By her eloquent, child-like face, 
And her form like the swaying tree. 


Then hie to her gentle breast, 
And closely nestle there ; 
Ah, happy! to be carest ~ 
By an angel so pure and@fair. 
She will take every fond eimbrace, 
Each kiss we have warmly given, 
And sigh for her dear native place, 
Though she blooms mid the roses of heaven ! 


> 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE TWO HOMES: 


—or— 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


A more striking contrast could scarcely exist than between the 
homes of William and Henry Camden. United by the tie of 
brotherhood, in many respects of similar dispositions and feel- 
ings, both blessed with worldly prosperity, with affectionate wives 
and dutiful children, one could scarcely account for the difference 
which we have mentioned; for, from like causes, we generally 
expect like results. 

But the more observing of those around them, particularly the 
old settlers of the pleasant village who remembered the brothers 
when they were lads, knew that there was one point of character 
in which they were very dissimilar, and this they maintained gave 
a coloring to every event of their lives. William was of a bright, 
cheerful temperament, always disposed to make the best of every- 
thing, and never discouraged, even when fortune seemed to 
frown; while Henry, on the contrary, seemed constantly antici- 
pating evil, and embittered his days of prosperity by looking for- 
ward to some possible evil shrouded in futurity. 

“We used to call them Sunshine and Shadow,” remarked old 
Deacon Gray, as a neighbor made some remark upon the two 
brothers who had just passed the spot where they stood. 

« And the name is certainly applicable to them now,” returned 
the other. “I never saw a more sunshiny home than that of 
William Camden. His wife is just like himself, always cheerful 
and contented. His children are the most good-natured little 
things in the world; everything within and around the house has 
an air of comfort and happiness which it is perfectly delightful to 
witness. It always seems to me that the birds sing more sweetly 
and the flowers bloom brighter there than on any other spot in the 
village. But Henry’s home is shadow indeed. He is a fine man, 
too, and his wife is a nice woman ; but somehow they have such 
a melancholy turn. I cannot understand it for my part. I hate 
to see folks borrow trouble.” 

“Jt is not Christian-like to do so,” remarked the deacon, grave- 
ly. “ We are told in Holy Writ that ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof ;’ and it becometh not poor, short-sighted mortals 
like ourselves to take thought for the morrow, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. Let us look to our present duties, 
and enjoy our present blessings, trusting the future to an ever-wise 
Providence.” 

Leaving the deacon and his friend to their sage reflections, we 
will at once introduce our readers into the homes of the two broth- 
ers. And first, let us take a peep into the pleasant little room 

where Mrs. William Camden was at that very time awaiting her 
husband’s return. He was somewhat later than usual, and the 
little ones around her were clamorous for dear father, and indig- 
nant that Alice, the nursery maid, should have made her appear- 
ance with the usual summons to bed. 

“ What, go to bed without kissing father! No indeed. Kind 
mamma would let them sit up a little longer, would she not?” 
and one coaxing little cherub climbed upon her knee and enforced 
the request with a kiss, while another clung around her, and 
looked pleadingly in her face. 

“ A few minutes longer, Alice,” was the reply. “ Mr. Camden 


will soon be here, I think, and if not, darlincs, mamma will kiss 
you twice, and tell you a pretty story to comfort you.” 

The little group were gay and glad again, and ere many min- 
utes had elapsed, a joyful shout from those stationed at the win- 
dow told that the husband and father was in sight. In a few 
moments he was amongst them, enjoying and returning their 
caresses, and in no way disturbed by the clamor of their happy 
little voices ; while the mother stood by gazing with delight upon 
the innocent happiness of her loved ones, 

And soon all was hushed. The fond good-night had been said; 
each little head was upon iis pillow, and the parents were left to 
the quiet enjoyment of the evening meal. 

Ever alive to the slightest variation in her husband’s feelings, 
Mrs. Camden had perceived a cloud upon his brow even while he 
mingled joyfully with his children. But with a woman’s pecu- 
liar tact, she took no present notice of it, but cheered him with 
pleasing anecdotes on the passing events of the day, evidences of 
the improvement of the elder children, and funny little sayings 
and doings of the younger ones—trifling details, but amusing and 
interesting to the father’s heart. 

It was not until the meal was ended, the sleeping little ones 
visited, and they were once more seatedin the quiet room where 
they usually passed theif evenings in reading and conversation, 
that the wife alluded to the weight which she still saw was upon 
her husband’s mind. 

Mr. Camden replied at once with perfect frankness. 

“Our business affairs look rather dark at present, dear Ellen; 
but, I trust, the cloud will soon pass away. We have, however, 
considerable reason for apprehending a heavy loss, owing to the 
failure of a house with which our firm is intimately connected. 
It will put us to much present inconvenience, and some retrench-. 
ment will be necessary in all our expenses; but I think all will 
ultimately go well again.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” wasgthe cheerful though sympathizing 
reply ; “‘and there are many ways in which we can live more 
economically, if it should be desirable for a time. A little more 
exertion on my part would enable us to dispense with at least one 
servant; our proposed summer excursion can be given up; it is 
always expensive, and on many accounts superfluous, for we have 
an abundance of fresh country air in our own pleasant home. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that we can retrench to a very consider- 
able amount, without experiencing the least inconvenience.” 


“If all women were like you, my sweet wife,” replied the hus- 
band, affectionately, “we poor men should not so often be driven 
to distraction by trouble in our business affairs. A cheerful home 
is the greatest blessing a man can possess. Poor Henry has re- 
turned to his family this evening, completely bowed down with 
fear of approaching calamity. He can see no bright side to the 
affair. He is confident that ruin is inevitable. My most power- 
ful arguments fail to convince him that a heavy loss, occasioning 
temporary inconvenience, is? all we have to apprehend. His ten- 
der-hearted wife will sympathize with him most truly, but no 
cheering word will escape her lips; she, too, will take the same 
gloomy view of affairs. The poor children will go to rest with 
sad hearts and minds filled with undefinable fears of approaching 
evil.” 

Mrs. Camden sighed as she replied: 

“I will step over and see Clara in the morning, and endeavor 
to induce her to look at things in a more cheerful light.” 

“That will pass even your power, I fear; but come, Ellen, let 
us resume the book which we commenced lastevening. My mind 
is wearied by close attention to business through the day, and it 
will be a relief to read a few pages from our favorite author.” 

An hour or two passed pleasantly away, and then, refreshed 
and invigorated, the husband and wife sought repose. Their 
minds dwelt not upon the cloud which, for a time, might obscure 
their sky. In their evening devotions, they thought but of the 
many blessings which surrounded them, and prayed for willing 
hearts to impart these blessings to those who were suffering and 
needy. Trouble passed lightly over them, for within their own 
hearts they carried what the poet appropriately calls the stoutest 
of all armors. The keenest and surest weapon is a bold and 
cheerful spirit. 

Leaving this sunshiny abode, we must beg the reader to re- 
turn with us to the twilight hour, and accompany Henry Camden 
to his home. Here, too, the little ones were impatiently awaiting 
their father’s return. 

“Something must have happened to father,” remarked Mary, 
the eldest of the children, with a wise shake of the head. 

The child but echoed the anxious expression of the mother’s 
countenance, as she gazed uneasily from the window. 

“He never stays so late,” she murmured. “There must lave 
been some accident on their return from the city,” and visions of 
fractured skulls and broken bones passed rapidly before her. 

The children appealed to her for leave to remain up beyond 
their usual hour, but they were unheeded. Her whole soul was 
absorbed in the thought of approaching misfortune. 

Judging from the appearance of her mistress, that the little 
ones would be better off out of the way, the nursery maid endea- 
vored to enforce her demands, when fortunately the father entered. 

The children sprang to his arms. He stooped to embrace them, 
saying, sadly : 

* Good-night, my darlings; go with Betty. Father does not 
feel like talking with you to-night.” 

They obeyed quietly, but an expression of sorrow was visible 
in their innocent faces. 

“ Poor father is sick,” whispered the youngest darling, as she 
pressed her lips to his cheek. “‘ Lizzy will take care of him to- 
morrow.” 


The mother scarcely waited until the door was closed ere she 


approached her husband, and with a tender pressure of the hand, 
exclaimed : 

‘« My heart told me that something had befallen us, dear Henry ; 
but I feared a personal accident to yourself. Tell me at once 
what is the matter.” 

“Our business affairs are in a most critical and alarming con- 
dition, Clara. I fear that utter ruin is impending.” 

Tears fell fast from Mrs. Camden’s eyes. 

“It will be hard to bear poverty,” she murmured. “TI think 
not of myself, dear Henry, but I grieve for you, my poor hus- 
band, who have toiled for years to place us in possession of com- 
forts, of which we must now be deprived, and our children, how 
sadly they will feel the change !” 

“ It is indeed hard,” exclaimed the husband, as he hurriedly 
paced the apartment, as if bodily motion. would relieve the trou- 
bled state of his mind; “ but there is no remedy, and we must 
endeavor to submit. William would persuade me that the case 
is not so desperate as I imagine; but it is useless to deceive my- 
self with hopes which can never be realized. Better to look our 
troubles full in the face at once.” 

“Far better,” rejoined his wife. ‘ William always talks to us 
about looking on the bright side ; but for my part I think it better 
to be prepared for the worst.” 

They seated themselves at the table, but the husband partook 
of the food which was placed before him, without relish, and Cla- 
ra felt a choking sensation in her throat which prevented her from 
swallowing one mouthful. . 

The evening passed in mournful silence, and at an early hour, 
with sad hearts, they sougat repose. 

Morning found the brothers again at their post—the one invig- 
orated and strengthened for whatever might befall;. the other 
still more depressed and anxious. 

At hpme the contrast was even more striking. With her usual 
motherly kindness and cheerful activity, Ellen Camden had pre- 
pared her elder children for school, provided suitable amuse- 
ments for the little ones, superintended her domestic establish- 
ment, and then hastened to prepare herself for a friendly call upon 
her sister-in-law, anxious, if possible, to alleviate her fears, and 
prevent her from sinking into the state of despondency which she 
had witnessed on other occasions. Amid all her various gmploy- 
ments, her mind was constantly with her husband, not with anx- 
iety and foreboding, but with a more than common tenderness, 
and an earnest desire to impart peace and consolation should 
affairs take a worse turn than he had apprehended. 


A short and pleasant walk brought her to the house of Henry 
Camden. She could not but think of her own pretty cottage, 
with its green blinds, its neat fences, the pleasant shrubbery, and 
the clustering roses and honeysuckles filling the air with their fra- 
grance, as she approached the gloomy-looking mansion, where all 
embellishment seemed to be scorned, unless we except a weeping 
willow, or the deep green of the ivy which clustered around the 
front portico. : 

Four sweet children were playing in the yard, and they joyfully 
flew to welcome “ Aunt Ellen,” as she approached. 

“How comes it that you are not at school, dear Mary?” she 
asked, as she affectionately returned their greeting. 

A shade passed over the child’s countenance, as she replied : 

“ Mother did not get us ready as usual. I asked her once if it 
was not school time, but she said that it made little difference 
now, for we should not be able to go to school long. Something 
is the matter of poor mother; she has cried all the morning, and 
father was very sad, too. I am glad you have come, Aunt Ellen.” 

“ This is worse than I anticipated,” thought Mrs. Camden. “I 
fear Clara has some afiliction of which I am ignorant,” and with 
ready sympathy, she entered without ceremony. 

“Mrs. Camden is in her own room, ma’am,” said the atten- 
dant. “I presume you can see her, although she bade me tell 
any one that called that she was not well, and did not feel able to 
see company.” 

“I will go up to her room,” was the reply; and the gentle tap 
at the door was answered by a request to walk in. 

“Good morning, Clara. I am grieved to hear that you are not 
well this morning,” was the salutation of the visitor, to which 
greeting a pressure of the hand and a shower of tears were the 
only response. ‘You alarm me, Clara. Has anything occurred 
of which I am uninformed? Your husband, is he well ?”’ 


“ Alas, my poor husband! It is for him that I grieve most 
deeply,” sobbed Clara. ‘ Surely, Ellen, William has told you of 
our mutual misfortunes.” 

“ He has told me that there is danger of a heavy loss in their 
business, which will, for a while, embarrass them, and render 
economy on our part necessary; but I do assure you, my dear 
sister, there is no cause for this extreme anxiety and alarm. If 
your husband is desponding, there is more need that you should 
be calm and cheerful. The cares and perplexities of the day are 
annoying, and the business man frequently returns with a clouded 
brow. How important it is that his wife should then meet him 
with bright smiles and soothing words.” 

“ Surely we should sympathize with their griefs,” was the al- 
most indignant reply. ‘ Would you have me smile when Henry 
is sad? My heart must be cold indeed.” 

“True sympathy, Clara, does not require that we take upon 
ourselves the whole state of the one with whom we sympathize. 
We may, indeed, enter deeply into his feelings, but if we would 
be mediums of consolation, we must endeavor to keep our own 
minds in a quiet, cheerful state, and, if possible, present a brighter 
side of the picture to him whom we are endeavoring to console.” 

“« But here there can be no brighter side, Ellen. The prospect 
is, that we are penniless.” 

“O, no, no, Clara! not so bad as that; but even if we were, 
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we should be thankful that our husbands are still comparatively 
young men, with good health and undiminished energies, and that 
we ourselves are well adapted to any exigency in which we may 
be placed, being possessed of variovs talents and accomplish- 
ments, which would not only enable us to be useful to our chil- 
dren, but might add materially to our diminished incomes. I 
have an excellent opinion of your abilities, and no very mean one 
of my own, you see. So cheer up, my dear sister, and above all 
remember that our afflictions, as well as our blessings, are from a 
Father’s hand, and are designed for the same great end. The 
loss of worldly riches dims not our hopes of eternal happiness, 
and while these hopes remain, is not the future bright before us ?” 


The better feelings and deeper principles of Clara responded to 
this appeal, and for a time she made some effort to rise above 
the grief which she had allowed to overwhelm her. Ellen re- 
mained with her for an hour, and then left her, with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she was far more cheerful than when she 
entered. 

With her husband’s return, however, the dark shadow returned 
also. There was no vigorous effort to raise him from the slough 
of despond into which he had fallen. “A slight attempt at a smil- 
ing welcome was instantly checked by the despairing expression 
of his countenance. 

A week passed before matters were decided, and then Henry 
Camden was forced to acknowledge the superiority of his brother’s 
judgment. There was indeed a heavy loss, and some retrench- 
ment was necessary, but they were still in possession of every 
comfort. 

This removal of their worst fears did not, however, produce the 
relief which might have been expected. Every economical ar- 
rangement was viewed as a calamity, and trifling acts of self- 
denial, which, to the more cheerful Ellen, seemed scarcely worth 
noticing, were to Clara subjects of mournful regret and constant 
annoyance. 

But our design is merely to present to our readers a few strik- 
ing instances of the contrast between the homes of Sunshine and 
Shadow. 

Three years had passed, and the cloud which had obscured their 
worldly prospects had disappeared, and the brothers were even 
more prosperous than formerly. It was the birthday of the eldest 
daughter of William Camden, a lovely girl of twelve years, and a 
happy party were assembled in their pleasant parlors to celebrate 
the joyful day. 5 

“Tsit not delightful to look at the children?” said the fond 
mother, as, wearied with her exertions for the entertainment of 
her young guests, she seated herself by the side of her sister in- 
law, who had been invited to accompany her own little ones on 
the occasion. ‘ There is so much innocence in their joy, that it 
seems to bring us nearer to our heavenly home when we join them 
in their sports. I know no better cure for the heart-ache than to 
mingle with a group of merry children.” 

“ But do no fears for the future ever disturb your mind while 
contemplating their joy?’ asked Mrs. Henry Camden, as she 
stooped to kiss one of the joyful little ones who, at that moment, 
ran up to them for a caress. ‘For my own part, it often makes 
me sad te witness the wild merriment of thoughtless youth. How 
little they know through what dark paths their future lot may be 
cast. In riper years they may look back upon their happy child- 
hood as a beautiful dream, which sometimes forces itself upon 
their minds in painful contrast with the stern realities of life.” 


“ True,” was the reply ; “ but who would instil a dread of the 
future in their young hearts? Confiding in the love of their 
Heavenly Father, we would teach them to receive, day by day, 
their daily bread, rejoicing in the sunshine, and regarding the 
storms with humble gratitude as messengers of their Father’s love, 
purifying their souls from earthly dross. Surely we may rejoice 
with them, my sister, unchecked by the fear of evils shrouded in 
futurity.”’ 

Their conversation was interrupted by the approach of little 
Ellen Camden, Clara’s youngest daughter, a lovely child of four 
years, leading her little Cousin, a bright, manly little fellow, nearly 
a year younger. 

“ Look, mamma,” exclaimed Ellen, “ cousin Henry and I have 
come to sit by you and Aunt Ellen. We are tired now, and want 
to rest, and I have some nice sugar-plums in my pocket, and 
Henry shall have half.” 

They seated themselves at their mothers’ feet, and laughed and 
chatted with innocent glee, as they divided the candy, and watched 
the sports of the elder children. 

The two mothers bent over them with delight, but even then, a 
half defined fear checked Clara’s joy, and she whispered to her 
sister : 

“ There is one grief that we have never yet known, dear Ellen. 
Could we bear a separation from these precious ones ?” 

“Should our Father call them to himself, we will endeavor 
cheerfully to yield him his own,” she replied ; but a tear glistened 
in her eye as she pressed her boy to her heart, and bestowed an 
almost equally affectionate embrace upon the little Ellen. 


One short week had elapsed since the birthday party, and the 
voice of mourning was heard in the home of Henry Camden. 
The loved one, the pet and darling of the whole house, sweet little 
Ellen, lay upon the bed of death. 

Every means had been tried to abate the raging fever which 
scorched her life-blood, but it was in vain; no mortal power could 
save her. In her delirium, she called wildly upon her parents for 
comfort and aid, but alas! they responded not to the appeal. 
Overwhelmed with anguish, even their bodily senses seemed al- 
most paralyzed with grief, and they appeared incapable of thought 
or action. 

It was then that the mome exalted faith and submission of the 


* that it would be vain. 


scarcely less afflicted aunt shone brightly in the chamber of death. 
It was her kind voice which soothed the little sufferer, her hand 
which quieted the restlessness of delirium, upon her bosom the 
last sigh was breathed. The little one had gone home 

Gladly would Ellen have spoken words of consolation to the 
bereaved parents. Gladly would she have led them to turn from 
the mournful contemplation of their own loss, and think of that 
joyous little spirit freed from the fetters of earth, and now to be 
admitted to the heavenly mansion of light and love. But she felt 
Clara could but shake her head, and reply 
in a voice broken by,gobs : 

“You know not the feelings of a mother’s heart when the cher- 
ished one is taken from her. May God spare you the affliction !”’ 


Alas! even while she spoke, the hour had arrived. A hasty 
summons from the home of William Camden called the mother 
to the side of her little Henry, who was violently attacked with 
symptoms of the same disorder which had ended the life of his 
cousin. 

A fear of this had crossed Ellen’s mind, for she well remem- 
bered how lovingly the two darlings had sat together at their feet, 
and even then the fearful disease must have filled the veins of the 
little girl. 

With a sad heart she took the sweet boy in her arms, and gazed 
upon his altered countenance ; but an earnest prayer for strength 
was not unanswered. Even amid the dark clouds which now en- 
compassed her, she could see light beyond, and her heart was 
filled with a heavenly peace which earthly afflictions could not 
take away. 

The father also, although deeply tried, bowed his soul in sub- 
mission to the will of his Creator; and while watching unwea- 
riedly by the side of his boy, suffered not himself to endeavor to 
draw him back to earth, while the angel band were quietly with- 
drawing him to heaven. All human means were tried, and when 
these failed, the cherished little spirit was yielded without a 
murmur. 

How different now were those two homes! In each there was 
avoid. The bright faces and happy voices of the dear ones were 
missed by all. But in the one the darkness of the shadow of 
death still reigned, and every object was enshrouded in its gloom ; 
while in the other, the heavenly sunshine had already beamed 
forth. Affliction had increased the affection of those who re- 
mained, and as they drew still nearer to each other, they felt that 
a new tie bound them to their heavenly home, and that the happy 
spirit of him who had gone before, called upon them to sorrow no 
more, but to look upward and rejoice with him in the light of 
heaven. 

Our simple sketch is ended. May the lesson which we have 
endeavored to convey sink deeply into our hearts, and encourage 
us, amid the vicissitudes of life, to maintain a calm and cheerful 
spirit ; never dwelling on the dark side which earth may sometimes 
present to our view, but looking up to the Source of constant 
and unfailing light. Then shall the sunshine of the soul illumine 
the external objects which surround us, and the dark shadows 
which too often obscure the happiness of our homes will disap- 
pear, like the mist of a summer’s morning, giving place to peace, 
contentment and joy. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THRENODY 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MILLARD FILLMORE. 


BY CORNELIA J. ORME. 


Ye have mourned in the forest stillness, 
O’er the oak and the proud elm’s fall, 

And spread o’er the pine in its glory,* 
The clods as an earthly pall ; 

With the tramp of a nation’s footstep, 
And the roll of the muffled drum, 

The great, and the wise, and the mighty, 
To their long, last slumber come. 

But now for the flower faded, 
Riseth dirges soft and low, 

And the heart's sad requiem music 
Keepeth time to the tear-drop s flow! 

Ay! a flower, in prime of blossom, 
Winning homage as a queen ; 

Yet meek in her bloom as the violet 
That hides ‘neath its leafy ecreen ; 

Soft may she rest with the buds she loved best, 

Weaving above her their beautiful vest! 


A favored one! the world bestowed 
On thee full many a token ; 
And eager friendship twined thy heart, 
Whose strings were yet unbroken. 
A husband's fame, more precious far, 
(What glory could be dearer ?) 
Reflected on thy sunny path 
A ray than diamonds fairer! 
But midst of joys unwithering still, 
And honors borne so meekly, 
He came— before whose baleful breath 
E’en love’s etrong arms grow weakly. 
Yet should we mourn that thou hast won 
A meed earth ne'er hath given? 
Transferred from lofty halls below, 
To loftier halls in heaven! 


* Clay, Calhoun and Webster. 


> 


With a true wife, a husband’s faults should be sacred. A wo- 
man forgets what is due to herself when she condescends to that 
refuge of weakness—a female confidante. A wife’s bosom should 
be the tomb of her husband’s failings, and his character far more 
valuable in her estimation than his life. If this be not the case, 
she pollutes her marriage vow. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
PARTING AND MEETING. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Like music in a reed, the light 
Was shut up in the dim, wild night; 
And ’twixt the black boughs fell the snowing, 
The black March boughs together blowing, 
Till hill and valley all were white. 


The windows of the old house glowed 
With the dry oak-boughs, burning brightly, 
As in the old house burned they nightly ; 
So little cared they that it snowed, 
The two my rhyme is of. If tears 
Or shadows filled the eyes else lit 
With sunsbine it were best unwrit, 
And all about sweet hopes and fears 
Were best unsaid, too. Tares will grow 
In spite of the most careful sowing ; 
We find them in the time of mowing, 
Instead of flowers, we all do know. 


So it were better that I write 
No whit about the lady’s sighing ; 
°T were better said she had been trying 
To make it pretty for the night. 
Buds, white and scarlet in her hair, 
And that the ribbon she should wear 
Had sadly vexed her—not a hue, 
Purple nor carmine that would do. 


Or that the cowslips of the May, 

Her little hand had freely given ; 

Nay, more, the sweetest star of heaven, 
To gain a rose the more that day 

For her sad cheek—so foolish runs 
In all of us the blood of youth. 

Ere wintry frosts or summer suns 
Bleach fancy’s fabrics, and the truth 

Of sober sé aside 

The images ed. 


It was a time of parting dread, 

For middle night the cock was crowing, 

The black March boughs together blowing, 
The lady mourning to be dead ; 

And idly pulling down the flowers, 
Tied prettily about ber hair; 
Alas! she had but little care 

For any bliss of future hours! 

That parting made the world all dim 
To her, which ever way she saw ; 

I know not what it was to him 
Belike, but as the gusty flaw 

That went before the buds—if so, 

Hers was a doubly piteous woe! 


And years are gone or fast or slow, 
And many a love has had its making 


Sinee these two parted, at the breaking 
Of daylight, whiter than the snow. 


Again "tis March! the lady’s brows 
Are circled with another light 
Than of the burning oaken boughs, 
That lit the house the parting night. 
And they have met, the eyes so sweet 
In the old time again she sees ; 
Hears the game voice, and yet for these 
Her heart has not an added beat 
If there be tremblings now, or sighs, 
They be not hers— she feels no sorrow 
That he will be away to-morrow ; 
Nor joy that bridal mornings rise 
Out of his smiling - she is free! 
O give her pity. give her tears, 
By one great wave of passion’s sea, 
Drifted alike from hopes and fears. 


4 > 
+ > 


SUPERSTITION OF THE FELLAHS. 


Earth, air and water, in the East, are filled with spirits, evil or 
good, who constantly hold communications with mortals. The 
number of the evil ones, perhaps, predominates. Every day the 
fellah is liable to come in contact with them. If he stumble over 
a clod, he must take care to invoke the name of God in a form, 
otherwise he is sure to be possessed ; and there is always a devil 
ready to leap down his throat in case he should happen to gape. 
He dare not, without first politely asking permission, even pour 
out water on the ground, or throw down any load, or sit upon the 
grass, or light a fire. Every place, every part of a house, is in- 
habited by its peculiar genius. The well is almost always naunt- 
ed by a beautiful spirit, who floats in the water, or hovers over its 
surface ; and no bucket is ever let down without a previous “by 
your leave.” Even the Mustra has uncouth, loathsome goblins, 

culiar to itself; and on entering it is necessary to say, ‘ Asta- 
bhakn min el habs wu el habasi.’”” In this invocation, the name of 
God is left out; and for the same reason written paper is never 
trod upon, nor otherwise treated disrespectfully, because it either 
has the name of God written or printed upon it, or the letters 
which form that name. Most persons extend the same respect to 
white paper, simply because it has the power of receiving the sa- 
cred impression. To sit upon a book is considered the very 
height of impiety ; and if it is done by accident, must be atoned 
for by an invocation specially adapted to the case.—Village Life 
in Eqypt. 
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THE FAIR SEX. 


Woman is a very nice end complicated machine. Her springs 
are infinitely delicate, and differ from those of a man, as the work 
of a repeating-watch does from that of a town-clock. Look at 
her body—how delicately formed! Observe her understanding— 
how subtle and acute! But look into her heart—there is the 
watch-work, composed of parts so minute in themselves, and so 
wonderfully combined, that they must be seen by a microscopic 
eye to be clearly gs ye The perception of woman is as 
quick as lightning. Her penetration is intuition—I had almost 
said instinct. Spirit in conversation depends — and 


women all over the world talk better than men.— 
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PRINCE ALBERT, : 
AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 

Cambridge, England, like Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a name 
familiarly associated with the memory of every student and 
scholar, as most intimately connected with education and letters. 
Our engraving represents the queen’s consort in the character of 
Chancellor of the University, and in the robes and costume gene- 
rally which he wears on the occasion of his annual visit to Cam- 
bridge. Reader, did you ever happen to visit Cambridge during 
vacation, says an able writer, when no subject of local interest 


had arisen to disturb the tranquillity of that very interesting town? 


If, in your anxiety to familiarize yourself with the architectural 
grandeur and solemn beauty of the colleges, you have selected 
that silent period of the year for your visit, you must have been 


nothing to shake your impression that Cambridge was the perfect 
type of human tranquillity. A few more gowns, a few more caps, 
a few more pale and anxious faces will have met your eye in the 
rich and umbrageous gardens, the silent cloisters, and the serene 
meadows on the margin of the serpentine and silver Cam ; but 
they could have had no effect in shaking your conviction that 
human passion was in a state of suspen at all the struggles 
of ambition, the yearnings of hope, the anxieties of avarice, the 
despair of love, the suggestions of envy, hatred, and malice, were 
entirely absorbed and engrossed in the one noble and valuable 
pursuit of wisdom. In short, the sentiments that might be sup- 

to possess one, and the sights (save on a less aristocratic 
scale) are the same as those which would t us in our own 
American precincts of Harvard. This celebrated university is of 


EFFECTS OF CLOTHING. 

The London Lancet, on the subject of clothing, says :—Let a 
person in bed be covered with sufficient blankets to promote 
spiration, and let these blankets be covered with an oil or India 
rubber cloth, or other impervious fabric, in the morning the blan- 
kets will be dry, but the under surface of the India-rubber cloth 
will be quite wet. The blankets, by their dryness, show that the 
exhalations of the body pass through them, and would pass 
through them to the surrounding air had they not been intercepted 
by the impervious outer covering. Thus the habitual use of an 
impervious covering is injurious. Its effect must be to the 

y in @ constant vapor-bath, in which the insensible or healthy 
rspiration is constantly becoming condensed into the form of 
umidity, and, being prevented from passing off in its elastic and 


PRINCE ALBERT IN COSTUME AS CHANCELLOR OF TIJE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


p@ticularly struck with the calm and dignified repose, so proper 
to the abode of learning, which distinguishes even the high streets 
and market-places of Cambridge. Here and there you may per- 
chance have encountered a master of a college pacing the troftoir 
with the unbent brow and pleasant smirk of an important func- 
tionary temporarily relieved from a portion of his cares and re- 
sponsibilities, and occasionally you may have been jostled by a 
fellow in a state of severe abstraction, but nothing else can have 
occurred to impress vou with an idea that you were in the midst 
of an active and teeming population. Or you may have visited 
the fine old town in term time, when crowds of under graduates 
were avidly drinking from the pure well of temporal and spiritual 
knowledge, and the various classes of seniors were actively en- 
gageiin informing the youthful mind and controlling youthful 
tendencies to reprehensible aberrations. Still you will have seen 


very ancient origin. According to some writers, it was founded 
as early as 630, but the earliest authentic document relative to it 
bears date 1229. The university consists of seventeen colleges, 
four of which are called halls. It is composed of a chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, masters or heads, fellows of colleges, and students. 
The government is administered by a chancellor, a vice-chancel- 
lor, who is usually the head of some college, a high steward, two 
proctors, and many other subordinate officers. There are also 
twenty-three professors in the various departments of literature 
and science. Two members of parliament are returned by the 
university, who are chosen by the whole body collectively. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford are the great foci of literature and science in 
England ; and though, in this radical age, they may be thought by 
some as evincing a conservatism behind the times, yet their influ- 


ence is still potent, having all the prestige of a venerable antiquity. 


invisible form, the perspiration is thus constantly checked, and . 
skin eruptions must be the result. Nevertheless, it must be less 
injurious to check perspiration, in some degree, by a water-proof 
overcoat, than to get soaked with rain. There can be no doubt 
that water-proof fabrics may be made very light, and so formed as 
to be worn in wet weather and yet allow some room for perspira- 
tion. But still they are not healthy, and should never be put on 
but in cases of extreme necessity. Any person who has worn a 
water-proof outer garment for some time knows, by experience, 
that it causes weakness and chills. No person should wear a gar- 
ment but such as allows the vapor or perspiration, which is con- 
tinually exuding from the skin, to pass off freely. For this rea- 
son, a frequent change of entire clothing conduces to health. 
Clothing should be tand warm, and not too tight, and the 
modern styles of ig favor this idea very much. 
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KEEP BUSY. 

The idler—or, perhaps, we should give him the more legitimate 
and descriptive name of loafer—is a sponge on society, a mere 
vegetable, a sort of toadstool, and quite as useless. He never 
produces a single thought, his hands are never turned to anything ; 
but he lolls about, lazy and miserable, from morning until night. 
Fie, fie, man! what is life without activity? only a door groaning 
on its rusty hinges. We care not how rich a man may be; to be 
happy he must be basy. Refine indolence as you may, ennui 
will creep in. The only thing that melancholy fears is perspira- 
tion. The best fun in the world is activity. Who ever saw a 
wood-sawyer or a hod-carrier troubled with the blues? It is only 
the rich and comfortable that die of indigestion. When we set 
our eyes on a lazy, complaining man, we recall Zimmerman’s 
words. “If you ask me,” says the shrewd old philosopher, 
“which is the real hereditary sin of human nature, do you imag- 
ine I shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism ? 
No; I shall say indolence will conquer all the rest.” Indeed, all 
good principles: must stagnate without meptal ‘dcfivity, isis with 4 
us as with the things in nature about us, which, by motion, are 
preserved in their purity and perfection; if the water runneth it 
boldeth clear, sweet and fresh, but what is more noisome than a 
stagnant pool? Pythagoras says, that in this theatre of man’s 
life, it is reserved only for God and angels to look on. But, ac- 
cording to Swift, even angels are not to be passive. The royal 
arms of Lilliput, he says, are an angel lifting a lame beggar from 
the earth. 


Wire Lace.—At Nottingham, England, the great centre of the 
lace manufacture, they are now manufacturing a most beautiful 
fabric of lace for window and bed curtains, etec., of iron wire. 
Verily, this is an iron age. 


4 » 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Some one poetically and very beautifully defines prayer 
as being the respiration of the soul. 

.... Property in the city of Washington is rapidly rising in 
value, and prosperity is the lot of most of its citizens. 

.... Judge Haliburton, of whom we recently gave a likeness, 
is now in London, about to publish a new book of humor. 

.... Mrs. Meagher, wife of the exile, is on her way for New 
York, accompanied by Thomas Meagher, M. P., the exile’s father. 

.... The Chinese eat many kinds of insects, such as locusts, 
grasshoppers, and silk-worms. They are very fond of rats. 

.... A telegraph line from London to Calcutta and Canton is 
projected. A girdle will be put round the world one of these days. 

.... The population of Lexington, Ky., in a sexual point of 
view, is singularly divided, being 2756 males, and 2755 females. 

.+-. The French government maintains 40,428 priests, at an 
annual expense of about nine million dollars. 

.++. Madame Louise Rattkay, sister of Kossuth, arrived in the 
Hermann at New York, a few days since, with her three children. 

..+. Col. Scott Hayden, well known for his connection with the 
unfortanate expedi:ion under Lopez, died in New Orleans, lately. 

.... The Countess of Desmond, who died in James I.’s reign, 
declared Richard III. as handsome a man as she ever danced with. 

.++» Grace Greenwood and five other unmarried ladies are still 
keeping old maids’ hall at Rome. “ Strong-minded ” party. 

.... That a man who has no bills to pay, belongs to the no-bil- 
ity, in the strictest sense of the word, who can gainsay ? 

.... A correspondent, who is given to sporting, wants to know 
when the “Anglo Saxon race,” so much talked about, is to come off. 

.++. Our friend Josselyn, of the “ Lynn Bay State,” is about 
to start a daily penny paper in Salem. Success to you, neighbor. 

.... A man may “do good by stealth,” but as for blushing “to 
find it fame,” that’s all nonsense, you may rely upon it. 

.... The Koh-i-noor diamond is valued at about $10,000,000. 


WOMAN. 

How seldom do we pause to realize the true sphere of woman ; 
indeed, how few among women even realize their own power and 
rightful position. Ladies, do you wish to govern your husbands, 
lovers, or brothers? Let us tell you how to accomplish it. To 
begin with: those who govern most make the least noise, as is 
seen in the rowing of a barge. Those who do the drudgery, 
splash, puff and perspire like mad; while he who governs, sits 
quietly in the stera, and is hardly seen to move at all. Take a 
hint from this, and never attempt to argue or accomplish your 
purpose by controversy; it is ill judged, especially between hus- 
band and wife. Rousseau says: “The empire of woman is an 
empire of softness, of address, of complacency ; her commands 
are caresses, her menaces are tears.” Let a smile then be your 
ever ready weapon; let gentleness be your argument, and thus 
by quiet persuasiveness shall your purpose be gained. Let mo- 
desty, that crowning jewel of thy sex, be ever with thee, for love- 
liness ceases to exist without it. Though a woman may be 
decked with all the embellishments of art and nature, yet if bold- 
ness be read in her face, it blots out all the lines of beauty, and 
leaves a cloud shadowing the fairest work of the Creator. Talk 
about the laws that govern us, and thaf a man must be master in 
his own house; why, woman has more-strength in her looks than 
man has in all his boasted codes of law, and many times more 
power in her tears than we have in any of our arguments. 

A man cannot possess anything better than a good wife, nor 
anything worse than a bad one. She moulds the character of his 
home; she makes it sweet or bitter to him; she is the presiding 
genius, and if false to her trust, no earthly power can avert the 
fearful consequences that must result. It true to her position and 
her nature—if governing by love and gentleness—she is an angel 
of light, and borrows her lustre only from heaven. It has been 
said, that woman was made of a rib out of the side of Adam— 
not out of his head to rule over him, nor out of his feet to be 
trampled upon by him, but under his arm to be protected, and 
near his heart to be beloved ; ay, there is the sphere where she is 
most potent, the empire where she reigns as queen. Let her ar- 
guments and influences then be exerted upon the tenderer sensi- 
bilities of our nature, those faculties which gentleness subdues ; 
let her language be that of love, and success is certain. Thus 
shall the wife render her husband happy ; his home, his quiet fire- 
side, will be to him like an oasis in the desert of life, where there 
shall spring up a fountain of gushing tenderness and welcome. 
God blesses such a home. 

Perhaps at no period and in no country has woman received so 
just an appreciation, or been accorded a more honorable position, 
than those she enjoys at the present time, and in our own happy 
land. She is indeed the dispenser of the sunshine of the brightest 
side of human life. No one dares dispute her supremacy, or raise 
a voice against her. It was different in the olden ages of the 
world; then woman was often the jest of the oppesite sex. Xen- 


Parchus, the comicypoet, in only theme gravskopper 


sang, exclaims : “ How happy they are in having dumb wives !” 
Eubalus, another ol@ Grecian jester, after mentioning the atro- 
cities of Medea, Clytemnestra and Phedra, says, it is but fair 
that he should proceed to enumerate the virtuous heroines, when 
he suddenly stops short, and pretends that he cannot recollect a 
single one! 
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SONTAG AND ALBONI. 

These two eminent prima donnas have met with distinguished 
success in this country, both in concert and in opera. Sontag is 
better supported by the talent that accompanies her; but Alboni 
is a host in herself, with far more compass and power than her 
rival, but with, perhaps, less culture. Indeed, Sontag had a 
European reputation before Alboni was old enough to sing in pub- 
lic, and though her notes are surpassing sweet and liquid, she 
often fails in what she attempts. Alboni, on the contrary, is as 
clear and perfect in articulating her highest as her lowest notes. 
In Boston, both these distinguished artistes have formed hosts of 
friends, and, on Sontag’s part, this has been accomplished in spite 
of the meanness of her managers in the late opera season at the 
Howard Atheneum. 


+ 


Hieaianp Costume.—The gay world of Paris seem to have 
been much struck with the costume of a nobleman, Lord Orkney, 
at the grand ball given by the Legislative body, on Easter Mon- 
day, to the Emperor and Empress of France. This northern 
lord, it is said, wore “the knife at the garter, the hunting horn, 
the plaid, the kilt, the bonnet, the sporran, all complete as Rod- 
erick Dhu, or Fergus Macivor.’” He drew more eyes upon him 
than even the Dukg of Brunswick, who was covered with diamonds. 


Rerapeiis.—ta tie United States Senate, an Indiana man 
twitted Clark, of Rhode Island, abou: the governor of that State 
having so poor a salary that he was obliged to raise cows and 
milk. Clark rejoined, saying, that while in Rhode Island they 
killed their calves and sold their milk, in Indiana they raised their 
calves and sent them to Congress. 

ArTacuMeNt.—A man went home, the other evening, and 
found a new and somewhat original attachment on his wife’s 
piano; it was put on by the sheriff. 


AN INFALLIBLE Remepy.—An ancient author writes :-—To 
make a man smart, throw him on his own resources. 
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Gente Hixt.—A country editor invites the attention of de- 
linquent subscribers to the 6th chapter of Luke, 31st verse. 


The interest on this would support a small family very handsomely. 


Remember —No punishment is so terrible as prosperous guilt. 


MARRIAGES 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Joel W. Lincoln to Miss Priscilla N. 
Tower, of Cohaseett. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Jedediah Prescot -, of Mem Tenn., to Miss 
Priscilla ©. Bickford. , 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. John H. Barker to Miss Clara Bowman. 
otk _ Dr. Neale, Mr. William O. Dresser, of Haverhill, to Mrs. Deborah 

. nson. 
aw “a8 Palfrey, Esq., Mr Royal Brooks to Miss Almira Manson, of 

m, N. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Samuel P. Adams to Miss Caro- 
line W., daughter of Eliphalet Davis, Esq. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Samuel G. Ladd, Jr.. to Miss Eliza A. 
Bigelow ; by Rev. Mr. Dennis. Mr. Andrew J Melvin to Miss Eather E Annis 

At Holliston. by Rev. Mr Tucker. Mr. Henry Harrington, of Westboro’, to 
Miss M. Elizs, daughter of Samuel Payson, Esq. 

At Fall River. by Rev. Mr. Cummings, Dr James W. Hartley to Miss Mary 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Cook Borden. 

At West Wiachester, N. H., by Rev Mr. Manson, Mr. Thomas E. Dudlvy, of 
Boston, Mass , to Miss Emma A Turner. 

At Portland. Me., by Rev. Mr French, Mr. James H. Faller to Miss Mary E. 
Farr; Mr. Nathaniel Dana to Miss Lois C. Tolman, 

At New York, Mr. Frantz Bulow Muller, of Liverpool, Eng., to Miss Cornelia 
R., daughter of Mr. Prosper M. Wetmore. . 
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{In this city Mrs. Minerva P., wife of Mr. Freeland Stockwell, 43; Mr. Sam’! 
Hollis, 39; Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of Mr E. K. Lyford, 19; Mr. Joseph H. 
Bartlett, 52; Mr. James Simpson, 80; George E., son of Mr. Stephen Fitzger- 
ald. 3; Miss Catherine B. Dougherty, 20; Mra Frances 8., wife of Capt. George 
A. Trundy, 27; Mrs. Christian R., widow of the late Marvin Marey, Esq , of 
East Cambridge, 58; Mr. Freeman Lane, 51; Mrs. Bethiah W., relict of the 
late William Sawyer, 

At Koxbury, Mrs Lydia Parshley, formerly of Strafford, N. H., 65. 

At Charlestown, Mrs tydia A., wife of Mr. James M. Simpson, 28. 

At Cambridge, John Farrar, LL.D., 73. 

At Lynn, Mr. Joseph Short, 48; Mr. Aaron Bacheller, 46. 

At Hingham, Mrs. Lydia, relict of Mr. Solomon Lincoln, 81. 

At Acton, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Mr. Tilly Robbius 80. 

At Newington, N. H.. Mr. Joseph Coleman, 90. 

At Boothbay, Me.. Mra. Apphia, wife of the late Seba Smith. E-q. 84. 

At New Haven, Ct., Mr. Alexander Fisher. son of Prof. Oimsted, 30. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y.. Mrs. Harriet F. P.. wife of Mr. Charles P. Bui dett 

At East Salem. N. Y., Mir. Ebenezer Harris, a native of Brooklyn, Ct.. 88. 

At Washington, D C., Mrs. iagbeila Leavitt Howard, wife of Wha « 8. West. 

At Cincinr ati, Mrs. Fanny wife of Mr. Edward Knight, of Boston. 

At Frankfort, Ky , Mr. Jos! Queen 106 

At Savannah, Ga., John Sw q., Of Carver, Mass., 64. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2d and 3d of the PictoriaL Drawina-Room Compan- 
10N, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides. 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS Of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
and beautiful Villages ; and in short, of an infinite variety of interesting ard 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES Of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount <f 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record‘of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series, for future refe P t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at al) the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Unien. Terms, one vplume. $2—two vol- 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIA 
Draming-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melangeof notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and bufor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


8 with numerous accurateengraviugs, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 


jects, current eventsin 4jI parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note.in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female, Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. 1t contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of , 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


octavo pages. 
TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 
1 Subscriber, ope year 
“ “ 


3 
3 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 ° 
each, per annum. 
(> One copy of the Fiae or ovr Unron, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4.00. 

(= The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 


at six cents per single copy. 
Published every SaturDAyY, corner of B: field and Tr t Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A. 


W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
C. BAGLEY, 169 Main Street, Cincin 

A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


‘[ Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE WIDOW’S STORY. 
A SCENE FROM ACTUAL LIFE. 


BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 


WE were sojourning for a short time at the (ialt House,” Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,—fortune had made me a rover from my very 
girlhood. While my father attended to his business, I often 
roamed through the streets, which are all at right angles, after the 
Philadelphia style, and amused myself by watching the many 
faces I saw, and pausing now and again to play, for a moment, 
with some of the bright-eyed children that througed the sidewalks. 

As I was passing through one of the short streets that cross the 
main thoroughfare, I paused before a very lowly and humble- 
looking tenement, attracted by the pale face and languid eye of a 
little boy, who sat on the door-sill, inhaling the morning air of a 
fine spring day. To my interrogations, the little fellow answered 
with singular intelligence ; said he had been sick—that mother 
was sick now, and had sent him out to breathe the fresh air. My 
sympathy and interest were both at once enlisted, and asking the 
child if I might go in and see his mother, I passed into the house, 
and came upon a scene that brought quick tears into my eyes. 

The room I had entered was clean and neat, though it con- 
tained nothing beyond the positive necessaries of life, including a 
low pine bedstead, a couple of chairs, a plain, deal table, and a 
few cups and saucers on a couple of shelves, beneath which were 
one or two iron utensils fer cooking. These were the principal 
articles in the room. Upon the bed lay the paie and attenuated 
form of a woman, of perhaps three and thirty years, and beside 
her an infant of seven or eight months was sleeping—a beautiful 
child, its full round cheeks contrasting strangely with the mother’s 
attenuated figure and sunken features. 

Both were asleep. The mother breathed short and quick, and 
a sigh ever and anon heaved her breast, while a dimpled smile 
wreathed the tranquil features of the babe. Ah, how I struggled 
with my feelings to suppress any motion or sound that might 
awaken them. I cou!d hardly retain sufficient coniroi over my- 
self to avoid sobbing aloud. Youth and age, boyhood and moth- 
erhood,—how suggestive! What a crowd of contending reflec- 
tions rushed through my mind, and how were they heightened by 
the grave contrast that existed between the blessed angel face, and 
that of the care-worn mother! I stood as though bound by some 
secret spell, until at last the infant made some uneasy note of 
restlessness, and the quick ear of the mother caused her to awake. 

Of course she was startled to see me, a stranger, standing there, 
but my countenance must have so plainly spoken the sympathy 
that I felt at heart, that she was at once re-assured, and rising from 
her humble bed, she asked me to sit down. This I was glad 
enough to do, for somehow the effect of what I had seen was to 
set me trembling, the activity of my thoughts had made me physi- 
cally weak, and I sat down, almost unable longer to retain an up- 
right posture. After a few kind and solicitous words on my part, 
I gained the key to unlock the story, the preface of which lay open 
before my eyes. It was sad,—sad, indeed,—but with most beau- 
tiful and reclaiming shades of character and nature in its relation. 


Lucy Hubbard belonged to a very excellent family in New 
England. Her father was a member of the legal profession, and 
resided in one of the large towns of the Eastern States. Losing 
his wife while Lucy was yet an infant, Mr. Hubbard provided a 
prudent and competent housekeeper, under whose charge he 
placed his child, and being himself much absorbed in his profes- 
sion and in politics, he seldom interfered with the domestic ar- 
rangements, or took cognizance of them at all, further than to pay 
the quarterly bills, and listen on such occasions to the housekeep- 
er’s report of the family affairs. Lucy, thus left alone as it were, 
grew up, weed-like, beautiful by nature, but little cultivated in 
mind or person, until her fourteenth year, whenshe was sent to a 
popular boarding-school by her father. 

This was a delightful change for the child. To form so many 
acquaintances, to be with so many kind hearted companions, to 
strive to equal them in her attainments, and to love them too,— 
for with a heart capable of loving warmly, she had found, hereto- 
fore, little exercise for this power. Lucy had been at this school 

" just one year, and greatly had she improved. Personally she had 
assumed a most beautiful and womanly appearance, and her fea- 
tures, naturally beautiful, had now gained the added charms of 
mental refinement and culture. In her rambles about the hills 
and grounds in the neighborhood of the academy, Lucy had by 
chance become acquainted with one who was destined to cast a 
most important influence upon her life. 

Horace Hardwick was a young mechanic, but he was a fine, 
manly person, whose bosom seemed filled with the nobleness of 
true manhood, and who added to a fine figure and handsome fea- 
tures the attractions of good sense, wit, cheerful humor, and a 
scrupulously honest and upright character. He loyed the young 
school girl, and we hardly need add that he was loved in return. 
They attended the same meeting, walked often together, they met 
frequently, unknown to others, and, finally, they vowed to love 
and marry each other. Lucy knew very well her father’s pride— 
she knew that he would never consent to her marrying a me- 
chanic, but Horace had in a short twelvemonth become everything 
to her, and her vow should be kept. 

On the day that Lucy was sixteen, she went home to pass her 
birthday with her father. She had been two years at the acade- 
my, and her father, who saw her but once or twice during a year, 
looked upon her with not a little pride at her strong resemblance 
to her mother, whom he had always considered the best and most 
charming woman he had ever known. But when, after proper 


preliminaries and introductions, Lucy told him of her love, and 
asked his consent to marry Horace Hardwick, her father’s amaze- 
ment and anger knew no bounds. .He declared he had rather lay 
her in her grave than see her thus disgrace his name. He was 
proud, ambitious, was rising in his profession, and was already 
the congressional candidate of his party; and he swore solemnly 
to disinherit her if she did not give up her childish passion, and 
refuse to see this mechanic again. 

Lucy knew her father’s character; she knew that he would keep 
his word. She loved her father with a deeper love than his stern 
nature and his coldness toward her would scem to have induced. 
But she loved Horace better, and within a month she, a girl of 
but sixteen years, became his wife. Horace knew that it was best 
not to remain in this vicinity longer. He could prosecute his 
trade as a wheelwright more profitably at the west, and then, too, 
Lucy felt delicate about meeting her old friends, who knew that 
she had married clandestinely, and so they went to Louisville, 
and here Horace Hardwick established himself in his business. 


Years of happy domestic life passed over them; a fine, gener- 
ous-souled boy, so very like his father, soon blessed their home 
after their removal hither. He was a great joy and happiness to 
both; and still another in time was given to them. This second 
son it was that had attracted my attention at the door, and few 
humble homes were so happy as that of the wheelwright and his 
gentle wife. True Horace could tarn but a moderate living, but 
that was all they asked,—‘‘ Contentment makes every meal a 
feast,” says some shrewd philosopher,—and their board was amply 
spread for their wants. At last, when little William, the second 
son, was seven years old, and Horace was twelve, the husband 
was taken ill from some unusual exposure, and a severe cold 
settled upon his lungs, that defied all medical treatment. 

Day by day he grew gradually worse, until consumption threat- 
ened him, and indeed soon became settled upon him. He knew 
that he must die. It was then for the first time that he reproached 
himself for taking Lucy from her father’s roof and all her early 
friends, and encumbering her with a family. But this young 
couple had not forgotten in their youth the blessings of religion ; 
they had always sedulously attended to the holy dictates of the 
Scriptures, and its teachings were night and morning read aloud 
and heeded. Now when Lucy Hardwick was called to part with 
her dearly-loved husband, how great a consolation his religious 
belief was to her, can only be known by those who have been 
thrown upon the Bible for consolation in times of fearful trial. 


She believed, and so did Horace, that they were parting but for 
a short time, to be again united in heaven, and though the part- 
ing was sad, it was also so hopeful that grief was robbed of half 
its power. During his last hours the father called his eldest boy 
to his bedside, and told him that he must leave his mother to his 
charge. Boy though he was, he seemed fully to realize his 
father’s words, and replied to them in a way that invigorated the 
heart of the sick man. ‘“ Be a good son to her, Horace,” said he, 
“work hard and manfully to support her and your little brother, 
and God will bless the widow and the orphan.” 

The sale of her husband’s stock in trade, with a small sum of 
money he had saved from time to time, was sufficient, with econ- 
omy and industry, to carry the widow on in her domestic affairs 
for a considerable time. The same month in which her husband 
was placed in the grave, saw her once more a mother. She loved 
her fatherless babe with redoubled affection as she gazed upon it, 
and reflected that it would never know a father’s love. It was a 
dear little girl, and this babe it was that I had seen sleeping by 
its mother’s side, when I had entered the humble abode of the 
widow. I have been twice as long in telling her sad story as she 
was in relating it to me, and now she kissed the little Lucy, and 
pressed her to her heart. 

“That is William at the door?” I suggested. 

Yes.” 

“ He is ill, is he not ?” 

“ He has been,” said the mother, “ very ill; and sleepless nights 
on his account, and anxiety about Horacé, have rendered me 
almost sick also.” 

She might have added that which I very well knew, as another 
cause of her weakness, viz, the want of appetizing, nutritious 
food, and enough of it. 

“ But where is Horace ?” I asked. 

“ He left me some seven months since, saying, ‘ Mother, there 
is no bread to spare under this roof. 1 am thirteen years old, almost 
fourteen, am strong and well; I must go away from Louisville, 
and see if I cannot earn some money for you, and brother, and 
the babe.’” 

Here the mother’s voice refused utterance, and she sobbed aloud. 

“He kissed me, kissed William, and our little Lucy, said he 
remembered his father’s words, and gave me a handful of silver, all 
he had, and which I have since learned he sold his clothes, and 
took poorer ones, to procure, and I have not heard of him since.” 

“Noble boy!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “ But have you not 
written to your father ?” 

“ Often, but he has never replied to me. He is a proud, cold 
man, and will keep his word.” 

“Do you not think that Horace will return?” I asked. 

“If he lives I know he will return,” she replied earnestly. “I 
pray for him nightly, and I know that Horace will not desert me 
in my extremity. Too many blessings have I to be thankful for 
already, not to bear a hopeful heart within my breast, and to say 
‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.’” 

“I shall come again to see you,” I stammered out, through my 
tears, and laying my purse in her lap, I hurried back to our hotel, 
where I cried for a good long hour. ; 

In vain did I try to tell my father the widow’s story,—my heart 
was too full. But one thing I could and did do at once, and that 


was, to prepare a large basket full of necessities and nutritious 
food, and, with a slave, I went personally to see it delivered into 
the hands of the grateful woman. She told me it was the first 
charity she had ever received; that she really believed she never 
could have begged, unless she saw little William or Lucy starv- 
ing. How delighted was the-little boy at the delicacy and abun- 
dance of the food, and even the babe partook with eager appetite 
of the delicate preparation brought for it,—and the mother was 
vastly invigorated by a good and wholesome meal. I cannot re- 
call any little act of my life that ever imparted so much actual 
satisfaction and pleasure to my heart, as did this little affair. 
During the three weeks that we remained at Louisville, I made 
daily visits to the young widow, and having seen her immediate 
wants supplied, I promised to see her again on our return up the 
river from Grand Gulf, whither business now called my father. 


The wheels of time turn swiftly on, and after a fortnight passed 
at Grand Gulf, my father found that it was necessary for him to 
go to New Orleans, and from thence, within a couple of months, 
we went to the British West Indies,and back to the United States 
by the way of Havana and New York. I had not forgotten my 
acquaintance, the widow in Louisville, but it had been out of my 
power to communicate with her now for nearly a year, when I 
once more found myself travelling west,—and so eager was I to 
see the widow and know whether I might not once more serve her 
at a critical moment, that I even left my father at the United 
States Hotel, in Cincinnati, and anticipated his arrival at the 
Galt House by a whole day. 

I hastened to seek out my acquaintance and her young family. 
I found the house easily; that was there, the same as ever, but 
new occupants were within ; they knew nothing of her who had 
formerly lived there. They could not even tell me where the 
owner of the house resided,—when his rent was due, he came and 
collected it, they said, but where he lived they knew not. A little 
further and more minute inquiry, however, satisfied me that Mrs. 
Hardwick and her children had left Louisville, but whither they 
had gone no one scemed to know. My father, in compliance with 
my earnest solicitings, strove, but in vain, to unravel the mystery. 
I was depressed and unhappy. I was curious to know the finale 
of her history. I was anxious to do her, if possible, still a further 
kindness, by rendering her pecuniary aid. 


In our roving life we once more found ourselves at our favorite 
home, the Revere House, in Boston,—a place which seems, more 
than any other on this side the Atlantic, like home. I had not 
forgotten the scene of my first discovering the mother and sleep- 
ing babe in Louisville, but the event had been considered as one 
that would never again recur forcibly to my mind, when the 
merest chance revived the whole matter, and unravelled the mys- 
tery which had so perplexed me in relation to the widow’s 
removal. Observing a child in one of the principal streets at the 
west part of the city, I was led to walk up and speak to him be- 
cause of the joyous-hearted laugh that rang out from his happy 
lips ; and when he looked up into my face, t thought that I had 
somewhere seen that face before, young as it was. Memory, with 
lightning-like speed, turned back to the little sick boy I had seen 
sitting at the door of the humble tenement in Louisville. 

“Ts your name William, my little fellow?” I asked. 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ William Hardwick ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; do you know me?” he asked, roguishly. 

“T think so. But where do you live ¢” 

“Tn that house,” he replied, pointing to a fine brick house. 

“‘ And your mother, does she live there too ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied; then after a moment’s pause he 
continued, “do you know my mother ?” 

“‘T think that I do.” 

“Wont you go in and see her?” said the little fellow, politely. 

I thanked him and followed him up the steps, went in and sat 
down in the parlor, while he ran up stairs, as he said, to tell 
mother that a lady wanted to see her. My heart beat quickly, I 
knew not why, but I was very much excited. In a moment more 
she whom I had known in such an huinble condition entered the 
room, in a calm, dignified, and lady-like manner, dressed with 
the most scrupulous neatness and good taste. She recognized me 
in a moment, and hastening forward pressed both my hands in 
her own, and kissed my cheek. Tears coursed down her still 
handsome face, and I think my own eyes were full of them. 


I will not keep the reader in suspense, any more than I would 
allow the widow to keep me so. I learned that after about a 
year’s absence, her brave boy Horace had crossed the plains to 
the Pacific, with a company of California engineers ; that with the 
impetus of duty constantly in his mind, love for his mother, and 
the recollection of his father’s dying words, he had worked with 
the spirit ofa man. Extraordinary success had crowned his ef- 
forts. The miners learned his story, and afforded him protection, 
advice, and kind assistance. He was strangely successful, beyond 
even his most sanguine hopes. 

So attached had the miners become to him, that they made up 
a purse for him, and sent him home the shortest and quickest 
route, free of cost. And when he arrived at Louisville, he had, 
with a few diamonds, purchased to lighten the weight of the gold, 
the value of eleven thousand dollars. “O, it was not the money, I 
am sure it was not the money that rejoiced me so much, but it 
was the means whereby to keep my dear Horace with me, and to 
feed my children.” 

The widow wrote once more an imploring letter to her father. 
He had removed to Boston, and found himself going, step by 
step, childless and unattended, to the grave. Perhaps, too, the 
widow’s story touched him, now that the boy had so nobly sought 
and obtained relief for his mother, and perhaps, too, he was in- 
fluenced (alas, poor human nature!) by the fact of the ample 
means she possessed for their wants for a long time to come. At 
any rate a favorable answer was returned to the last letter, the 
family came and were kindly received. A house was taken, the 
grandfather came to live with the widow and her children, and 
their home was a serenely happy one. 

And thankful is the heart of the widow, whose nightly prayers 
ascend to Heaven for the past, from a grateful bosom, and with 
hopeful beseechings for her children’s future. 

saw Horace, and a few words from his mother explained our 
acquaintance. His fine, manly form, scarcely yet out of boy- 
hood’s frame, swelled with emotion, and his lips quivered for a 
moment as he advanced and took my hand. 

“T need not tell you, madam,” he said, “that your name and 
kindness are too indelibly engraven on our hearts to be forgotten.” 

Let me draw the curtain over this gleam of sunshine that closes 
my story. 


| | 
| 
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‘EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Hon. Orville Hungerford, residing at Watertown, Jefferson, 
county, N. Y., keeps five thousand hens in a ten acre lot. —— In 
1848, when Louis Napoleon was elected to the National Assem- 
bly, he declared ; “ Never will I attempt to envelope myself in the 
imperial purple !’””— Another slave schooner, called the Cora, has 
been seized off the Cuban coast by a British cruiser, and taken 
into” Havana. She had brought in successfully one cargo of 
slaves, and was at this time going to Cardenas, to fit out for 
another ran.—— The Italian farmers still plough by the same 
rude implements that were in use before the Christian era. —— A 
new-fashioned umbrella has made its appearance, recently, in 
Paris. It is fixed to the shoulder by a spring, and follows the 
movements of the body. This covers the body as the ancient 
one, and leaves the person who uses it at entire liberty to manage 
his hands as he is pleased. —— Queen Victoria is rapidly regain- 
ing her health. The “addition” is flourishing. The Hun- 
garian, by whom the attempt was made to assassinate the Empe- 
ror of Austria, was one whose wife had been flogged to death by 
the Austrians, at Pesth, in 1849. Five hundred daily papers 
are published in the United States. —— The coinage by the United 
States Mint and its branches, for the past five years, has exceeded 
that of Great Britain by $76,304,739. — More than seven hun- 
dred persons bathe every day at the People’s Washing and Bath- 
ing Establishment in Mott Street, New York. The charge for a 
bath is only three cents, yet the establishment is now self-support- 
ing. Many instances are adduced by the Western papers to 
show that whiskey, given in large quantities, is a cure for the bite 
of a rattle-snake. It is a fiction of the poet to say that the 
British flag has braved the battle and the breeze for a thousand 
years. It is scarcely two hundred years since England became a 
power on the ocean. —— Signora Parodi has been singing, With 
considerable success, at the Philharmonic Concerts, in Genoa, 
Italy. In six years the consumption of tea in Great Britain 
has increased only from 57,600,000 pounds to 65,000,000 pounds ; 
in the United States it has increased from 18,000,000 pounds to 
34,300,000 pounds. Talfourd, the author of “ Ion,” has writ- 
ten a new play, entitled ‘“ The Castilian.” 


+ » 
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A HEARTLESS ACT. 

A Rhine paper narrates the following circumstances as having 
lately occurred at the town of Speyer :—It appears that a weaver, 
known as the best_rifle shot of the district, bethought him of 
affording a crowning proof of his unerring aim. He, therefore, 
took his rifle in one hand, and his son, twelve years old, in the 
other, and then, posting the boy at the end of an alley in his gar- 
den, placed an ordinary sized potato upon his head, retired fifteen 
yards, raised his weapon, aimed, fired, and cut the potato in two, 
leaving the child neither scathed nor frightened, so confident was 
the latter in his father possessing a charmed ball. The police in- 
terfered, and prevented a continuance of the trials. The father 
was imprisoned for a short period. 

SNAILS. 
A French paper says that snails have become quite a fashion- 


able article of dict in Paris, as they were in the days of the old’ 


Romans. There are now fiffy restaurants, and more than twelve 
hundred private tables where snails are accepted as a delicacy by 
from eight to ten thousand customers. The monthly consumption 
of this molluscan is estimated at half a millon. The market price 
of the great vineyard snails is from 2f. 50c. to 3f. 50c. per hun- 
dred, while those from the hedges, woods and forests, bring only 
from 2f. to 2f. 25c. The proprietor of the snailery in the vicinity 
of Dijon, is said to net over 7000f. annually. 


4 


Re.ics.—The Royal Society of London has recently received 
as a legacy several articles which were once the property of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Among the articles is the philosopher’s gold 
watch, in a richly-chased case, bearing a medallion with Newton’s 
likeness, and the following inscription :— Mrs. Catherine Con- 
duit to Sir Isaac Newton, January 4, 1708.” The Royal Society 
is now in possession of the most complete and comprehensive 
collection of Newton memorials in existence. 


+ 
+ > 


Misquoration.—There is a curious error in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, which has not hitherto been noticed. It occurs in 
definition 13 of the verb “to sit,” and pervades every edition, 
even Mr. Todd’s. “ Asses are ye that sit in judgment.” (Judges 
5: 10.) The verse is, “Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye 
that sit in judgment, and walk by the way.” 


> 
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A Resvtr or Srrixes.—A sea captain, just from the Eastern 
ship yards, says that ship building in that direction will be in a 
measure suspended, at least for the present, in consequence of 
inability to pay the high wages demanded by the workmen. 


+ > 


Tux Caroric Sutp.—It is said that the Ericsson will be ready 
for sea by the 1st of July, when her wrought-iron cylinder-bottoms 
shall have been put in, and proceed direct to London. 


» 


Fatarity.—Three hundred and thirteen persons 
were killed, and ninety-seven injured, on the New York State 
railroads, during the past year. 


QuiTE A Frieet.—Forty-three steamboats were discharging 


and receiving freight during one day, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
lately. 


Stacks or Monzy.—The present banking capital of the city 
of New York is about $43,000,000. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Within about a year, eight steamers, valued at nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars, have been lost on the Pacific coast. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, speaking of the science of medicine, com- 
pares it to “‘an unroofed temple, cracked at the sides, and rotten 
at the foundation.” 

A Catholic college is to be established at Galveston, Texas, of 
sufficient dimensions and endowments to make it an institution of 
the highest order. 


At the Haymarket Theatre, London, a new five act comedy, by 
Mr. Sullivan, entitled “‘ Elopements in High Life,” has been pro- 
duced with much success. 

The recent seal fishery season in Newfoundland has been the 
most successful ever known. Over a quarter of a million of these 
animals have been taken. 


The malleability of gold can be carried to such an extent that 
an apartment twelve feet square might be carpeted for thirty or 
forty dollars. 

Mr. Box, the butler of the Bishop of Wells, had recently the 
good fortune to captivate the heart and obtain the hand of a lady 
with an estate of £60,000. 

Franconi’s Hippodrome, in New York, at its first performance, 
was attended by over nine thousand persons. The chariot races 
are a novel and exciting feature. 

It is stated that eighty American seamen, eighteen captains, ten 
mates, and as many more foreigners, have died during the past 
nine months, at Port au Prince, from yellow fever. 

The population of Wilmington, Del., at the present time, is 
16,163. Of these 6587 are white males, 7389 white females, 920 
colored males, and 1257 colored females; or, 13,976 white per- 
sons, and 2157 colored. 

There is evidently a prevailing feeling among the Jewish peo- 
ple in this country that modern Judaism cannot supply their spir- 
itual wants. They are looking for something more rational and 
substantial. 

In Auburn, New York, for every dollar of taxes paid by Ca- 
tholics, they have received $12 for their poor in return; and for 
every dollar paid by them into the school fund, they have received 
$6 50 in the instruction of their children. 

A young man, who was formerly in the printing-office of the 
Liverpool Courier, but now in South Australia, has written home 
to say that he is at work upon the Melbourne Argus, at ten gui- 
neas per week. 

An investigation is progressing in New York in reference to the 
management of the late American Art Union, and it is shown 
that one of the voluntary officers received, during six months, a 
salary equal to $4900 per annum ! 

A syphon for dairymen has recently been brought into general 
use in Scotland, by means of which the milk is drawn away from 
the cream, instead of skimming the cream off the milk. Science 
seems to be reversing everything in life. 

The American Colonization Society and its auxiliaries have 
sent out to Liberia, since 1820, in their various expeditions, 7457 
persons. Of these, 3123 were born free, 242 purchased their 
freedom, and 4092 were emancipated in view of their emigration 
to Liberia. 
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Foreign Items. 


There are rumors of a powerful force sent to watch the Japan 
expedition. 

The Emperor of China has legalized the sale of opium, at 40 
taels duty per chest. 


A convent of Jesuits is about being established at Cologne. 
Premises have been taken for the purpose. 

The Emperor of France has granted a large tract of land in 
Algeria for settlement by the Swiss Whaling Company, formed 
at Havre. 


The Duke of Tuscany is said to have notifed the British gov- 
ernment that Mr. Crawford may remain in Florence, if his gov- 
ernment vouches he is not an agent of Mazzini. 


The Emperor of France has sent to the Israelite committee of 
charity at Lyons, for its lottery, two magnificent services of plate, 
bearing the imperial initials. 

Kossuth has addressed a letter to the House of Commons, de- 
nying that he has ammunition in England, but admits that he has 
in other countries, and avows his intention to war on Austria un- 
til the independence of Hungary is achieved. 


A new manifesto from Mazzini is reported to have appeared at 
Turin. It is now said that Mazzini and some of his agents have 
crossed from Malta to Sicily. Eighty prisoners have been arrested 
at Catania and Messina. 


Cholera has broken out in Moscow.—Some difficulty has arisen 
between Servia and Russia—Servia refusing to dismiss Mr. Jack, 
an Austrian, from the directory of the military school of Kraghie 
baty, on Russian dictation. 

Correspondence of the Augsburg Gazette states that Lord 
Stratford has already assured the Porte of British protection, and 
in conjunction with the French Minister, is prepared to address a 
note to that effect to the Divan. 

We notice that the Preuzeitung states that the Prussian police 
recently sent to London full proof that Kossuth rented the house 
through Hale. That the ammunition was making to Kossuth’s 
order, and 300 grenades were made to order of Kossuth’s agent 
at Rostock, which port was the emporium of the revolutionary 
material. 

The Turkish government respects and encourages the Protes- 
tant converts in every way; protecting them from the persecution 
of the Mahommedan priesthood, and allowing their book depot to 
be established in a quarter of Constantinople, where no Franks 
were hitherto permitted to reside, with the express understanding 
that Protestant books alone are to be sold there. 


In China, rebels threatened Shanghai with a force of 50,000 
men. Kwying, an imperial commander-in-chief, was defeated 
and killed. The emperor had issued a be a penny and calls 
on the people for help. The “ Friend of China” says: If Britain, 
America and France offer the emperor assistance to keep his 
throne, they might bind him to open China to commerce again 

Intelligence has been received of an insurrection at Friburg, 
Switzerland, by 300 peasants, under a colonel, and its suppression 
with some bloodshed. The city remains in a state of siege The 

are closed, and streets held by patrol. Perrier, one of the 

surgents, was tried by court martial and sentenced to 30 years 

in irons. The priest of Torrea, Louis Weck Chas, is also arres:- 
ed. Carrat was killed. Other leaders fled. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+. It is necessary to allow the night to pass over the injuries 
of the evening — Napoleon. 


.... The two shortest words to pronounce, yes and no, arc those 
which demand the most examination.—Pythagoras. 

.++-. Death has consigned many a man to fame, whom longer 
life would have consigned to infamy. 

.-+. The great chastisement of a knave is, not to be known, 
but to know himself.—J. Petit Senn. 


.... Prosperity seems to be scarcely safe, unless it be mixed 
with a little adversity.— Hosea Ballou. 

.--. Whatever beauty may be, it has for its basis, order, and 
for its essence, unity.—Father Andre. 

.... Men in earnest have no time to waste in patching fig 
leaves for the naked truth.—J. R. Lowell. 


++. If he could only see how small a vacancy his death would 
leave, the proud man would think less of the place he occupies in 
his life-time.—Z. Legouve 

.--. The modesty of certain ambitious persons consists in be- 
coming great without making too much noise; it may be said that 
they advance in the world on tip-toe.— Voltaire. 

.. Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, 
but resist it stoutly. A spark may set a house on fire. A fit of 
passion may give you cause to mourn all the days of your life. 

.-..- Dissolute men, like unskilful horsemen, who open a gate 
on the wrong side, may, by the virtue of their office, open heaven 
for others, and shut themselves out. 

..-. Much misconstraction and bitterness are spared to him 
who thinks naturally upon what he owes to others, rather than 
what he ought to expect from them.—Madame Guizot. 


.... To acknowledge our faults when we are blamed, is mo- 
desty ; to discover them to one’s friends, in ingenuousness, is con- 
fidence ; but to preach them to all the world, if one does not take 
care, is pride.— Confucius. 
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Joker's Budget. 


Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because ’tis light when it rises. 

Why is dancing like new milk? Because it strengthens the 
calves. 

Why is an angry man like a lady in full dress ? 
ruffled. 

A country newspaper, speaking of the blind wood-sawyer, says, 
“although he can’t see he can saw.” 

What reason is there to believe that Ananias never told a lie? 
Because he was borne out by the by-standers. 


An Irish gardener was once requested to set his master’s watch 
by his sun dial, and he forthwith “ planted” it in the ground close 
to it. ' 

There is an old maid in Babylon, L. I., who is so accustomed 
to dating her age backward that when she speaks of the latter 
part of December, she calls it *‘late in the spring.” 

An editor was seen to blush, last week, when an apple woman, 
to whom he gave a piece of silver for some fruit, asked him if he'd 
no brass—meaning pennies. 

A celebrated poet at one time advertised that he would supply 
“ Lines for any Occasion.” A fisherman sought him shortly after 
ang> wanted “‘a line strong enough to catch a porpoise.” 

“Have you, in your album, any original poetry?” asked one 
young lady of another. ‘No,’ was the reply, “but some of my 
friends have favored me with original spelling.” 

The New York Day Book says: “If our wife wanted to run 
away with another man, we would wish her Godspeed, for we 
think too much of her to see her want for anything ” 

Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping, avaricious farmer, that 
if he had the whole world enclosed in a single field, he would not 
be content without a patch of ground on the outside for potatoes. 

A lady, upon taking up Shelley’s novel, ‘ The Last Man,” 
threw it down very suddenly, exclaiming: “ Thelast man! Bless 
me! if such a thing ever were to happen, what would become of 
the women ?” 
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Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
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THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 
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RED BANK, ON THE RIVER DELAWARE, NEW JEREY. 

We present our readers above with an accurate drawing of this 
spot, renowned for being the scene of battles during the revolu- 
tionary war. It is located but a few miles from Philadelphia, and 
is named from the color of the earth of which it is composed. 
Here was located Mercer Fort, which was so gallantly defended 
by Col. Greene, of Rhode Island, against a detachment from the 
British army, commanded by Count Donop, on the 22d October, 
1777, in which the count and many officers were made prisoners, 
and a lieutenant-coloncl, three captains, four lieutenants, and sev- 
enty privates were killed. On the 21st of October, Colonel Count 
Donop, a distinguished German officer, crossed the Delaware at 
Cooper’s Ferry, at the head of a detachment of Hessians, to at- 
tack the fort. It was part of the plan, that as soon as the assault 
should commence, a heavy cannonade from Fort Mifflin should 
be made from the bastions on the Pennsylvania shore, and that 
the Vigilant ship-of-war should pass through a narrow channel 
between Hog Island and the main, so as to attack the fort in the 
rear. The fortifications at Red Bank consisted of extensive outer 
work, within which was an entrenchment, eight or nine feet high, 
boarded and fraised, on which Colonel Greene, the commander, 
had bestowed great labor. Late in the evening, on the 22d, 
Count Donop attacked it with great intrepidity ; it was defended 
with equal resolution. Colonel Donop received a mortal wound, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Mingerode, second in command, fell at 
the same time. Lieutenant Colonel Linsing drew off the detach- 
ment; and, being favored by the darkness of the night, collected 
many of the wounded. He marched about five miles that night, and 


MONUMENT TO COUNT DONOP, AT RED BANK, N. J. 


VIEW OF THE BATTLE-GROUND AT RED BANK, 


next day returned to Philadelphia. In commemoration of this 
event a monument of handsome y marble has been reared, 
which our artist has also sketched below, bearing the following 
inscription : 

“This monument was erected on the 22d October, 1829, to 
transmit to gy? a grateful remembrance of the patriotism 
and gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher Greene, who 
with 400 men conquered the Hessian army of 2000 troops, then 
in the British service, at the Red Bank, on the 22d October, 1777. 
Among the wounded was found their commander, Count Donop, 
who died of his wounds, and whose body is interred near the spot 
where he fell. A number of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
volunteers, being desirous to per- 
petuate the memory of the distin- 

ished officers and soldiers, who 

‘ought and bled in the glorious 

struggle for American Indepen- 
dence, have erected this monument 
on the 22d day of October, Anno 
Domini, 1829.” 

Red Bank presents a very beau- 
tiful appearance from the Dela- 
ware, particularly during the sum- 
mer season. It is quite a place of 
resort, and is so near to the city 
of Philadelphia, that many gentle- 
men reside there, or board at the 
public hotel. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Alexander Wilson was born 
at Paisley, on the 6th of July, 
1766, in a humble cottage. 
father, a Scotch peasant, of rare 
integrity and remarkable intel- 
i ,&man of sober and in- 
dustrious habits, thought, by 
means of personal privations, to 
ensure the means of giving a 
liberal education to his son, 
whom he designed for the church. 
Many letters of Wilson, in the 
course of his agitated life, testif 
his gratitude for his father’s ef. 
forts. At the age of ten years 


Sov 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER, NEW JERSEY. 


he had the misfortune to lose his mother. Left a widower, with 
young children, the elder Wilson felt the necessity of providing 
them with a guardian, and accordingly re-married. An increase 
of family and heavy expenses compelled him to forego all hopes 
of completing Alexander’s education in the Wanner at first con- 
templated, and he was apprenticed to his brother-in-law, William 
Duncan, a weaver. Part of his leisure he devoted to poetry, and 


some of his productions, inserted in a Glasgow moe, obtained 
considerable success. Abandoning weaving, Wilson for three 
years travelled Scotland as an itinerant pedler. Having made 


arrangements for the publication of a volume of his poems, he 
attempted, while selling his wares, to obtain subscribers for his 


PORTRAJT OF ALEXANDER WILSON, TIE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


book. But he succeeded ill. Disappointed in his lite 
and trading speculations, ‘be domrwinal ap try his fortune in 
America, and, without any definite plan, without friend or pro- 
tector, and with only a few shillings in his pocket, he lan at 
Newcastle, Delaware, on the 14th of July, 1794. He worked at 
different trades, engraving and weaving, and again became a trav- 
elling pedler, keeping a journal, combining remarks on the people, 
with observations on the natural history of birds, etc., and ater. 
wards a schoolmaster. He finally resolved to devote himself en- 
tirely to ornithology, and to become the historian and painter of 
the feathered tribes. His friends sought to dissuade him from his 

urpose, but without effect After many trying discouragements 

e finally succeeded in 1809 in bringing out his first volume of 
American Ornithology. In 1810 this was followed by another. 
He died in 1813, brilliaut pioneer in his favorite science om 
this side of the Atlantic. 
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